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SPORT AND ITS CRITICS. 

WIth a regular periodicity, which is about once in so 
often, we have the deliverance of his message by the 
prophet who aspires to reform sportsmen, to turn them 
from the error of their ways, and to convert them from 
killing game. The preacher of the law of kindness to 
wild animals may not show any marked solicitude as to 
what may be the Divine view of his methods of pursuing 
and reducing to possession the almighty dollar; but he 
is extremely concerned about what he thinks is the Divine 
view of the sportsman who pursues and reduces to posses- 
sion the quail and the grouse. He is always cock-sure that 
he knows just’ what the Divine view of this is, and he 
proclaims it with manifest conviction that he has a call 
to tell hissfellow men all about it. One of these writers, in 
a periodical intended for the instruction and edffication of 
young people, says: ; 

“If any of the sportsmen who pose before the public 
with records for having wantonly killed quail, grouse and 
reed birds, could be made to see nature in the manner God 
meant they should see it; if they could study the charm- 
ing domesticity of bird life, or could realize the love that 
the parent bird bears to its young, they would never kill 
another bird. Birds do not sit quietly on their nests caring 
for their young all day; they have just as much work to do 
as any housewife, and they caress their babies just as 
often as any human mother.” 

Unfortunately, sportsmen as a rule have no opportu- 
nity to study in the spring time the charming domesticity 
of bird life exhibited by the wild game they pursue in the 
autumn; but it is open to us all to consider the domestic 
hen, how devotedly she sits, how solicitious she is for her 
brood, how she “caresses her babies,” and we may draw 
from the spectacle the same lesson that our writer tells 
us is that taught by the wild bird. According to the 
reasoning advanced, if in so contemplating the hen men 
“could be made to see nature in the manner God meant 

. they should see it,” and “could realize the love that the 
parent bird bears to its young, they would never kill an- 
other bird,” of the barnyard species, at least. This would 
make an end at once of poached eggs for breakfast and 
chicken potpie for dinner; we should simply go on feeding 
corn to the hens and crushed bone to promote their laying 
until the chicken tribe covered the earth. If the domes- 
ticity of the wild fowl is a reason for sparing the life of 
the game, that of the domestic fowl should act to the 
same saving end. If the sportsman is culpable for killing 
wild birds, mankind at large has no excuse for killing 
domestic poultry; and a writer who adjures the sports- 
man to. forego his game, yet makes no protest at the 
slaughter of domestic fowl, strains at a gnat and swallows 
a camel. 

The fact is that these critics of sport are obliged to 
ignore the whole scheme of creation, which is an univer- 
sal and continuous bringing forth to a life of which death 
is the end. Millions upon millions of each distinct form 
of animated beings have lived their lives and died their 
death. Millions are living and dying to-day. Other mil- 
lions will live and die in the ages to come. When it is 
said that they live their lives, it is not meant that they 
live out the full span of life; for it is also a part of 
the working plan of nature that the rate of production of 
any given species must be checked in another way than by 
the mere dying of old age upon the completion of the 
natural span of life. Darwin writes, “There is no excep- 
tion to the rule that every organic being naturally in- 
creases at so high a rate that if not destroyed the earth 
would soon be covered by the progeny of a single 
pair. . . . Ina state of nature almost every plant pro- 
duces seed, and among animals there are very few which 

_ do not annually pair. Hence we may confidently assert 
that all plants and animals are tending to increase at a 


geometrical ratio, tha. all would most rapidly stock every 


station in which they could anyhow exist, and that the 
geometrical tendency to increase must be checked by 
destruction at some period of life.” 

Man, himself a part of the inexorable system of life 
and death, is also an agent in creating life and destroying 
it. He breeds countless animals, which when bringing into 


life he foredooms to death—beeves, swine, sheep, goats, 


chickens, ducks, geese. He brings them into life, millions 
upon milliens, only that he may destroy them. He breeds 
cattle because they give beef for him to subsist upon; he 
breeds poultry because chickens are good to eat. And 
except for Brahmins‘and vegetarians no one questions that 
in the view of nature upon which mankind acts in this 
respect men “see nature in the manner God meant they 
should see it.” It is only when, turning aside from his 
butchering of droves of cattle and the killing of flocks of 
poultry, man goes into the woods and kills a_wild bird, that 
these writers favor us with the special revealations they 
fancy they have of the Divine attitude respecting the pro- 
vision of meat for the table. 

Now a ruffed grouse is good for man’s stomach. Man 
cannot breed the grouse, although he has tried to do so. 
If he could raise grouse in captivity by the thousand and 
wring their necks and ship them to market, we should 
have no word of protest save from the Brahmins and 
vegetarians aforesaid. But a grouse being good to eat, 
and man being unable to raise it in the poultry yard, he 
can nevertheless take his gun and dog and go into the 
woods where the grouse lives, and if his dog is a good 
one and his gun is properly loaded, and his eye is keen 
arid his aim true and his nerve steady and the wires in 
working order between eye and brain and trigger finger, 
he can down that bird, and his dog will bring it to him, 
and he will smooth its feathers out and put it in his 
game pocket; and at night when he gets home and she 
meets him at the door and asks him what luck, he will 
hand over that bird and others with it, with a glad smile; 
and all in good time it will come on the table, and then 
as for that one particular grouse there before him, that 
man will be pretty apt to believe that he “sees nature in 
the manner God meant he should see it’—namely, done to 
a turn and with some wild grape jelly to go with it—a 
dish upon which he may with grateful soul ask a blessing, 
and with quite as much propriety as upon a refrigerated 
fowl of uncertain age and date of killing from the butcher 
shop. 


Reason, logic, common sense, indicate that the sports- 
man’s view of game as something worth having and worth 
getting is the right one. Game is a thing good to eat, a 
part of the earth’s produce for the use of man. Even if 
we class it as a luxury of the menu, and not an essential, 
its acquirement and use are none the less warranted— 
luxuries are necessities when one knows how good they 
are. 

Being good to eat, your wild bird must be captured 
before it can be eaten. “First catch your hare.” Game 
being wild by nature, one may not seize a grouse and chop 
its head off as a barnyard fowl; it must be hunted with a 
gun and shot in order that it may be reduced to posses- 
sion. When a sportsman goes out and shoots a game 
bird, he is making use of that bird in the way in which 
we may say with all reverence the Divine plan contem- 
plates that it should be used. This has been the rule 
since man came on earth. Primitive man killed wild game 
and subsisted upon it, long before he had acquired the 
art of taming animals to his dominion and breeding them 
to kill for food. The rule will continue. So long as game 
shall be good to eat, so long will it be eaten. The prin- 
ciple that it is right to have game to kill is the basis of 
the game systems of the world to-day. We protect game. 
Why? That there may be game. Why do we want game? 
To hunt it and kill it. In other words, the community, 
the state, provides for keeping up its game food stock, just 
as the farmer keeps.up his poultry. Wild game bred for 
shooting and domestic game bred for the axe—it is all 
one in principle, in practice and in ethics. 

The pens which are busied in decrying sport—that is, the 
sport which consists in the pursuit of game—are enlisted 
in a hopeless cause. They would quite as profitably un- 
dertake a campaign against the killing of domestic fowl. 
They may fancy in their egotistical obsession that their 
perverted view js ta “see nature in the manner God meant 
they should see it,” but the world never did and will not 
now take that view of it. 


SOME NAMES. 

THE name of the “old-wife” duck is very ancient, older, 
indeed, than the occupation of the country by Europeans; 
for the Indians before us called it the “old-squaw,” and 
we got the term from them. How appropriate is the 
name you may know, if you have ever been waiting in 
your battery at dawn, when the mist lay on the water, 
enshrouding you as with a curtain, and from beyond the 
veil—weird and mysterious as sounds coming from un- 
seen sources in the fog always are—there has come to 
you the loquacious gabble of the old-wives exchanging 
their early morning gossip. ; 

The name shows that the Indian had an appreciation of 
humor, when he recognized in the unending babbling of 
the wildfowl the garrulousness of his old woman. There 
is the same humor in the West Indian name, “old woman’s 
tongue,” which is given to a certain tree whose seed pods 
played upon by the air are never still. Exciting to a smile 
too in its way is the West Indian name of a tree whose 
ripened seed pod explodes with a noise like a pistol, and 
which is called “the monkey’s dinner bell,” because when 
the monkeys hear the seed pod explode they gather to feed 
on the seeds. 

In striking contract with these humorous appellations 
are the names of somber significance sometimes given to 
birds and trees. In the Malayan Peninsula are certain 
owls which share the world-wide popular ill-repute of the 
species as birds of ill omen and death; and which are 
named from the cries they utter. One of these “ghost 
birds,” when it cries in the darkness, seems to say Charek 
Kafan—“Rend the cloth for the shroud.” Another says 
Toh Ka-tampi—“Old-man-winnow-the-rice-for-the-burial- 
feast.” And a third calls, Tumbok larony—‘Nail the 
coffin.” Much more cheerful cries in the night are our 
own whip-poor-will and chuck-will’s-window. 

We have in all parts of America place names which are 
commemorative of the former Indian occupation, and 
there is one tree name which is extremely suggestive to 
one who knew the old West and its people. This is the 
name of the “lodge-pole pine,” so called because of the 
extensive use the Indians made of it in setting up their 
lodges. The lodge-pole pine is found over extensive areas 
from which the Indian has long since vanished forever; 
but the musical name will long perpetuate the memory of 
the primitive people who pitched their lodges by the cut- 
banks of the rivers in the valleys. 


The New Jersey Legislature in revising the game law 
omitted to make any mention of the deer, and it has popu- 
larly been assumed among the sportsmen of the State that 
the species was unprotected. But the July number of the 
Game Laws in Brief holds that so far from being unpro- 
tected at all, the New Jersey deer is by the statute pro- 
tected the year around. Deer are not specifically named 
in the law, says the Brief, but are protected by the section 
of the statute which makes it unlawful to kill any game 
animal, “excepting at such times as may be permitted in 
the act.” The deer is a game animal, and no season for 
its killing is permitted in the act; it is therefore protected 
at all times. We believe that this view advanced by the 
Brief would be sustained by the courts, and if this should 
prove to be the fact, the protection thus assured to the 
deer remnent would be gratifying to all who have more 
sentiment than deer hunting ardor. ? 


Allusion has been made to the work of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union in defining what are game birds, 
and in securing absolute protection for all species not so 
classed. The catalogue of game birds as submitted by the 
A. O. U., and very generally adopted, comprises: 

The Anatidz, commonly known as swans, geese, brant, river and 
sea ducks; the Rallidz, commonly known as rails, coots, raud hens 
and gallinules; the Limicole, commonly known as shore birds, 
plovers, surf birds, snipe, woodcock, sandpipers, tattlers and 
curlews; the Galline, commonly known as wild turkeys, grouse, 
prairie chickens, pheasants, partridges and quails, and ihe species 
of Icteridz, commonly known as marsh blackbirds and reed birds 
or rice birds. 

The laws in which this classification is embodied pro- 
vide that only the species designated shal! be considered 
game birds, and the destruction is forbidden of all other 
birds, certain ones, such as the English sparrow, crow and 
hawk, in certain States being excepted. In this most com- 
mendable manner the A. O. U. is contributing to popular 
education and the promotion of a right public sentiment 
to govern the taking of wild life. 
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Go It Alone with Your Guide Unless You Know Your 
Companion from the Ground Up. 


_Ow the whole I am inclined to agree with Mr. Avis 
(in the issue of July 6) in knowing your guide and ma- 
king him your Fidus Achates on fishing or hunting trip. 
How many trips have been abandoned before comple- 
tion or made jaunts of misery because of the uncon- 
genialty of the members of the party? You may think 
you know your friend, but a week in a boat or under 
canvas will thoroughly disabuse you. There are those 
who have tramped and paddled together and have been 
inseparable companions in the woods and upon the 
waters for years, until one or the other travels the wide 
river and crosses alone to rest in the shade of the trees, 
leaving his friend of years to either give up his yearly 
trips or in future take them alone in company with the 
guide. 

There are such cases, but they are shining exceptions 
to the rule. 

I can imagine no mere inharmoniously disastrous pro- 
cedure than five young fellows starting off on a fishing 
or shooting trip with a view of keeping in one party. 
All the chances point to divisions and rows before the 
party has been in camp twenty-four hours. With a single 
companion I have had my patience tried. The route 
being mapped and planned, before two days had elapsed, 
must that be changed—or a row precipitated. 

There are many kinds of companions. The man who 
has forgotten more about the woods and waters than 
the guide ever knew makes trouble. While the guide is 
carefully but surely. making his way through tbe faintly 
blazed woods will our companion tell him a dozen times 
that he is off the trail and is going north when he 
should be going west. Yet the guide smiles and keeps 
on. From the making of the lean-to and the arranging 
of the beds of hemlock tips to the frying of the fish 
and making of the coffee will the guide learn that he is 
doing it “all wrong.” 

In fact, nothing that the guide does is really right, 
and our companion tells him so frequently, and yet the 
guide smiles and deviates not from the way he has here- 
tofore done and pleased. 

The guide who knows every sunken rock, submerged 
log and deep spring-hole in the lake, will be told where 
they all are or ‘should be, Our companion will never be 
in attune with the goings on, invariably wanting to do 
other than the guide recommends. If the guide sug- 
gests and urges fishing up the lake because of most 
favorable conditions, our friend will surely want to try 
the stream instead, and vice versa. 

Contrariness seems to be his beaten path, and he keeps 
right in it. 

He will sometimes let selfishness crop out, and if there 
is anything from the best seat in the boat, the dryest 
side of the lean-to, or the lightest load, he is on the 
alert for all. 

He is sometimes given to profanity, not on rare occa- 
sions, such as the losing of a big trout after a long fight 
through some unforeseen cause, when a sudden explosion 
might be overlooked and pardoned, but he incessantly 
keeps # up. I remember shooting on a small slough 
(“sloo”) with a chance companion; he in his boat but 
a hundred feet away from mine, but hidden among the 
tall wild rice. Well, that poor retriever of his never will 
reach the dog’s heaven if that man’s invectives have any 
weight with the deity who looks after the future of 
canines. I had one solid afternoon of blood-curdling, 
crystallized, frozen profanity, and I resolved never to 
swear again myself. It certainly was a terrible example. 
It, in this case, happened to be just an afternoon’s shoot- 
ing; a week’s companionship with my newly found pro- 
fane friend would have been insupportable. r 

Of course in such a case you quickly find out the cali- 
ber of your companion and make no further trips with 
him. 

A week in the woods will bring out the weak and the 
strong points in a companion—cementing or loosening 
the bonds of friendship already formed. 

Mr. Avis’ picture of the man and guide is a true one. 
It is simply a case of to wish and to have. No con- 
sultation, no arguments, no disagreements; in fact, 
“chewing of the rag” is simply an unknown condition. 
The guide is a reflection of the will of the employer. 
Quick, respectful, willing, apt and intelligent, he is ever 
on the alert to do all those things best suited to the occa- 
sion and incidentally the comfort and pleasure of the 
hunter or fisherman. here are many who so thor- 
oughly appreciate the comfort and enjoyment of owning 
one’s guide that nothing will tempt such to go into the 
woods with a companion. 

While along these lines I might relate a day’s expe- 
rience in a boat with a companion. A jolly, good- 
natured German had many times importuned me to go 
fishing with him, but I had always managed to excuse 
myself from the ordeal, knowing him to be a steel-rod- 
three-hooked-catch-everything-in-sight sort of _a fellow. 
Yet he was, as people go, a good fellow. Fourth of 
July approached and again he turned up. He showed 
me a telegram from Lake Osakis, on the Great Northern 
Railroad, that read of hungry and mighty bass being 
freely taken. I invented many excuses against going, 
all of which were met until the situation finally resolved 
itself into one where I must refuse point blank to go 
fishing with him and offend him, which I was disinclined 
to do. 

And I went. And such a day! Mein Gott! He fished 
with two steel rods at one and the same time. He used 
a spoon with the accompanying three grappling hooks. 
He used bait in addition, grabbing a handful of minnows 
from the pail, losing the bulk of them and finally hook- 
ing two minnows to each prong of the grappling iron. 
Seated in the stern of the boat he set his two lines adrift 
at the same time, tucking a steel rod under each thigh, 
sitting on the rods practically. 55 

Discounting the situation, I was indifferent as to — 
, when 


the man in the stern gave a yell and jumped on his feet, 


just saving his rod from being pulled into the wate — 


by the bass that had struck. e second rod accom- 
modatingly tumbled into the bottom of the boat.as he 
arose, instead of falling owerboard and sinking, as it 
should have done ordinarily. 

He held his rod in two hands and jerked that bass 
for all he was worth, and in doing so the reel fell lodse 
from the rod, dropped into the minnow bucket at his 
feet, the bass taking out line, the reel meanwhile spin- 
ning around in the bottom of the pail. Consternation 
seized my companion, and in his helplessness he reached 
te the rod to me. I succeeded in saving the bass for 

im. 

I then read him a lecture on fishing with two rods at 
one and the same time, but to no avail; and the hook- 
baiting process having been gone through again both 
lines were once more in the water trailing fifty feet 
behind the boat. 

Again a strike—on the second rod—and as he grabbed 
at the rod and jumped I by the merest good luck saved 
the other rod from falling into the lake. He had been hasty 
in affixing his reels, for again the reel fell free from the 
rod, Instead of again handing me his rod to land his 
fish he this time reached along his rod, bending the tip 
double, and seizing the line pulled the bass in hand over 
hand. The line was strong, the three hooks were well 
down the bass’ gullet and there was nothing to do but 
come along. 

It was an exciting day in a boat, especially during the 
process of casting, when it became a matter of expediency 
for me to keep well under cover from the swishing 
hooks. : 

This was simply an experience, but I had more to 
blame for it because I went with my eyes wide open. 

Some one has said that no boat was ever. made large 
enough to permit more than one man to cast a fly or 
bait at the one and the same time. I surely agreed with 
the author of that saying,.as I dodged those doubly 
baited, triple pronged hooks. 

To conclude, unless you knew your companion back 
several generations, go it alone and stick to your guide— 
and risk being looked upon as selfish and exclusive. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


The Great Dismal Swamp. 


Tue Great Dismal Swamp is a region strange and in- 
teresting, weird and solitary. It occupies a billowy plain 
some forty miles in length by twenty-five miles in breadth 
along the Atlantic seaboard, extending from Suffolk, Va., 
in a southerly direction, well into the bounds of North 
Carolina. Its eastern boundary is outlined by certain 
dune-like elevations in Princess Anne county, Va., stretch- 
ing from Norfolk, Va., to Elizabeth City, N. C., while its 





western boundary is determined by a well-defined escarp- - 


ment known as the Nansemond Shore Line, beginning at 
Suffolk and continuing to Albemarle Sound, N. C. Its 
deep shades, great stretches of brake and its very solitude 
make it a region of interest. To the naturalist and sports- 
man it has much to offer. In its silent fastnesses, the 
black bear finds a home admirably adapted to his protec- 
tion and in every way favorable to his increase. Here, 
amid the dense growth of underbrush and timber, he 
may live in comparative safety. And there is perhaps no 
locality in the whole Eastern United States, of like ex- 
tent, which can offer a larger bear population than this 
great morass. The white-tailed deer is also an abundant 
denizen of the swamp, frequenting the elevated parts. In 
addition to the deer and bears, there is a big-game feature 
of a rather unusual nature. The swamp abounds in wild 
cows. These animals, of a brown color and somewhat 
smaller than the ordinary cow, having for many years been 
under the peculiar conditions of the swamp, until they 
are almost completely specialized, are extremely wild. 
They are feralized from the herds of the farms adjacent 
to the swamp and are the descendants of cattle which 
many years back wandered into the ddstnesses and were 
lost to their owners, finally becoming wild. Being no 
longer recognized as property, the sportsman may call 
game all that he may have the prowess to, shoot. 

Lake Drummond, some ten miles from Suffolk, Va., is 
the only great body of water in the swamp. It is a beau- 
tiful sheet of water, of an oval contour, and fringed with 
a heavy growth of timber, mostly cypress (Taxodium), 
white cedar and black gum. Its water is of a dark color, 
owing to the decaying .vegetation of the surrounding 
country, but is suitable to drink, and possesses the quality 
of remaining pure longer than most other water. For this 
reason it is often carried to sea by sailors on long 
voyages. 

The characteristic mammalian fauna is of a semi-trop- 
ical nature as regards the smaller forms, while there are 
many tropical plants. Of birds there are not many kinds, 
prothonotary, hooded and Swainson’s warblers and the 
Maryland yellowthroat being the principal smaller forms. 
The trees, some of which are primeval, are large and 
beautiful, while there is a luxuriant growth of ferns and 
aquatic plants. Cane grows in profusion. 

The whole region is one of romantic aspect; and it is a 
beautiful sight to see Lake Drummond by moonlight. The 
giant cypresses, with their gnarled, outstretching limbs, 
stand out in sharp silhouette, and the silvery light on 
the lake contrasts strikingly with the surrounding coun- 
try, darkened by the dense growth of timber and tangled 
vegetation. The shore line appears a black, encircling 
rim, with here and there the sharp point of a peninsula, in- 
terrupting the even aspect and mere ruggedness. From 
the bog comes the deep croaking of frogs, and sometimes 
in the canebrakes the noise of some animal crashing its 
way along. Save for these sounds of nature, the region 
seems wrapped in an awesome stillness. Myriads of fire- 
flies send out their glowing lights. And as the watcher 
looks out upon the lake, he may recall with a thrill 
Thomas Moore’s great poem, “The Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp.” The scene is beautiful, and after a view of it 
we can well understand how came the impression that 
inspired “The Lake of the Dismal Swamp.” 

As a whole, the region is full of natural beauty, replete 
with scenery of a very unusual nature, and pervaded with 


. an atmosphere weird and romantic. 


Joun W. Dani, Jr 
Lyncueurc, Va. 


Peculiarities of Indian Ponies. 


In the summer ot 1885, while conducting a survey in 
the Northwest Territory for the Gendtian Covdipmext, I 

ad some interesting experiences in connection with In- 
dian horses, some of which are related here. 

There were at that time still a few of these remaining 
that had been trained by the Indians as buffalo runners. 
As a general thing the movement of these buffalo runners 
with a rider in the saddle was that of an easy lope. 
easy, indeed, was their movement that a rider was 
scarcely jarred at all. These intelligent animals were 
trained to follow the buffalo of their own accord, and in 
many cases they would do this entirely without the use of 
the bridle. ‘ 

It was my good fortune on the expedition referred to 
to secure one of these well-trained Indian horses. As a 
saddle horse it was hard to find his equal. But for several 
weeks he appeared to balk whenever attached to a cart or 
wagon. It was naturally concluded that the horse had 
not been used to this kind of labor, and he was seldom 
called upon to perform it. Occasionally, however, when 
ascending steep hills and the wagon load prove too great 
for a single team, one or more of our saddle horses was 
hitched on ahead of the other team as a temporary assist- 
ant. One afternoon another was tried in turn, but in 
every case big Pinto, our faithful saddle horse and old 
buffalo runner, refused to pull. He was attached in the 
usual way by means of collar and traces to the end of the 
wagon pole and would simply walk ahead without even 
tightening his traces. Various means were tried to teach 
Pinto to work in this way. On one occasion where our 
entire wagon with its contents was in danger of rolling 
backward into the river, a whip was applied vigorously to 
Pinto’s hide, but without effect. The loss of wagon and 
provisions in a wild country where it would be impossible 
to secure new supply would endanger the very existence 
of our party, so that measures were taken rather more 
severe than usual to save the load from going backward 
down the hill. As whipping was of no use a fire brand 
was made and applied to the horse’s belly and also applied 
to his haunches, but still the brute would not pull a pound. 
Another of the men mounted his back and a number of 
times discharged the heaviest rifle, thinking to scare the 
beast into action. These and other means all failed. Just 
then a party of Indians came along and informed us that 
Pinto had been trained to pull only when fastened by the 
tail. It seemed an inhuman thing, and yet in our desperate 
condition the plan was tried. No sooner did Pinto find 
himself properly harnessed than away he went up the hill 
with his load, and ever after when the’services of an ex- 
tra horse were required Pinto was attached in this way. 
ropes being tightly wound about his tail and fastened 
to the wagon pole. H. G. Tyrretr, C. E. 





The Heretic and the Caiman. 


On the afternoon of Feb. 27, 1899, I was sitting in a 
steamer chair under-a magnificent mango tree one the 
bank of the Nechi River——“Where in the world is the 
Nechi River?” In Colombia, South America. It runs 
into the Cauca, which is the largest branch of the Mag- 
dalena, and bears the same relation to the latter that 
the Missouri does to the Mississippi. “How did you 
come across a steamer chair in that out of the way 
region?” I bought it for 75 cents, in Kingston, Jamaica 
on my way down; brought it several hundred miles up 
stream from Barranquilla on a steamboat, and then up 
the Nechi in a canoe. If you want to hear about what 
I did that afternoon, listen, but do not interrupt me 

In the winter of 1898-9 I had a bad attack of la gti ype 
and by the end of January was in poor condition, The 
doctor said: “What you must do is to go away; to get 
an entire change of air and everything else.” ’ 

“ae en asked. ; 

“Anywhere; I don’t care where you 
away from here. You must get es of Washington Ret 

= ee any difference which way I go?” 

ot a bit, only so you go . 
Z f° ety pee re og go somewhere; and you want 

“How would South America do? I coul 
our place down there and see what it is like ee 

“Why, yes; that’s all right. That is the very idea.” 

But, remember, doctor, it will be only six or seven 
eae — a ane, all sorts of things to eat and 
er to drink, lots of mosquitoes 
mee nae —— to suck in” p TPE Ie Se 

“It don’t make any difference; you will be o 
most all the time with plenty OF gone rhy io 
in the woods a good deal, won’t you? You're always 
right when you are there. As for malaria, I will put 
you up a lot of capsules, two grains of quinine in each 
with some pepsin and stuff so they will not upset your 
Sonam. oe vor can oe ae every night when you 
go to . at’s a capital idea. -by; I’ 
again before you go.” , : reonibay? St eae ere 

I took the doctor at his word. With Col. Dunstan 
as a companion I leit New York on the Atlas line 
steamer of Feb. 10, 1899 and had the satisfaction of en- 
joying—or perhaps I should say enduring—the great 
blizzard of that time off the coast, at sea. in 
stead of on shore among the snowdrifts. We reached 
Barranquilla near noon on the 2oth; left there the next 
morning at 7 o’clock by steamboat and early in the 
morning of the 24th got off at Boca del Nechi, the 
steamer going on up the Cauca. During the day we 
hunted up some canoemen and engaged them to take 
us eighteen leagues up the Nechi. Next morning we 
started at 8:15 o’clock in a large dugout some thirty 
or more feet long, Dunstan and I with out two trunks 
amidship; the captain of the craft in the stern with a 
paddle and a light pole for emergencies. The crew, con- 
sisting of one man, who did the poling, was for- 
ward. The river has a rapid current and the 
water was too high for good traveling, as we 
had to hug one bank or the other all the while 
crossing from side to side now and then to avoid swift 
water or to get good bottom for poling. At 10 o’clock 


we stopped -for a few minutes in the shade of an over- 
hanging tree while the crew ate a bite of fish and cassava 
bread. At a quarter before twelve we tied up for break- 
fast, which was over in half an hour, and we were on 
our way again. At 7 in the evening we landed at a 
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house where my companion was knowii and wheré we 
received a hospitable welcome, got a dinner and com- 
tertable quarters for the night. There were plenty of 
mosquitoes, but we put up our toldos—mosquito nets— 
and defied them. We had seen little sign of civilization 
on our way upstream. Now and then one of the usual 
cane, er split palm, houses with its steep thatched root 
and accompanying plantain patch came in sight. Occa- 
sionally we passed patches of corn of luxuriant growth— 
maize—once in a while a few cattle abom the bank, but 
careful about getting in the water, having a wholesome 
dread of the caimans, the crocodiles, of which there are 
plenty in all these rivers. I had expected to see many 
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As my hand closed on the small end of the stock and 
the three fingers ran:through the loop of the lever, a 
natural restful sort of feeling came over me. I pitched 
.the gun to my shoulder quickly, three or four times, 
sighting on different objects, all the time with my back 
to the caiman. “There, I guess that will do,” I said; 

it feels all right,” and wheeling about I threw up the 
gun, caught sight on the caiman, back of its foreleg, and 
jet go. It was done in an instant, but I knew instinctively 
whén I touched the trigger that I had it, and was not 
astonished at hearing the ball strike, but then—that huge, 
apparently lifeless mass—that ineft trunk of drift, as it 
were—suddenly sprang into action that seemed almost 








BRINGING OVER THE PACK CATTLE. 
Photo by Clecil Clay. 


ol these creatures -on-the way up, but only one or two 
small ones came in sight. 

We got away next morafjng at 7 o'clock, after our 
morning “coffee and roll,” which, in this instance, con- 
sisted of eggs, cassava bread and chocolate. At 1 o’clock 
we \breakfasted on eggs and cassava bread, with claret 
and water. ‘Whe ,events of the day were much the same 
as those of the preceding one. Parrots flew back and 
jorth aeross the stream, We scanned the banks and 
numerous bars for caimans, but saw only two or three, 
and those little enes not over eight or ten feet long. 
Occasionally troops of monkeys made a horrible din 
among the treetops, sounding like the noise of two or 
three menageries broken loose. It was 7 P. M. when 
we reached our destination, Matanzas, and glad enough 
we were to get there. The place is simply a clearing 
made jor pasture for our pack cattle and two or three 
thatch roofed houses for housing hands and _ storing 
goods left for us by the steamboats. After dinner we 
had a smoke, then went to bed at 9 o’clock. Next morn- 
ing I was up before 6, had my desaynna, then took a 
walk, finding it warm in the sun but very pleasant in 
the shade. After awhile wrote a lot of letters, breakfasted 
about noon, took some photographs and then made a 
package of several rolls of film to send home with the 
letters. Our canoemen took them with them when they 
went down stream and mailed: them on the steamer we 
had left, as it returned from up the Cauca. 

We were met at Matanzas by Harry Dunstan, the 
‘Colonel's son, and had to wait there all day to get the 
pack animals from a pasture across the river and riding 
mules from Llana. The pack cattle were brought across 
jiour at a time. Ropes were tied around their horns, and 
ithey swam beside the canoe until they struck bottom 
«on our side and were driven up the bank. Talking with 
itlarry Dunstan I said I thought it strange we had not 
sean more caimans on our way up from the Cauca, as 
I had ‘heard his father say there were so many of them 
in the Nechi. He then told me “The men say there is 
a large one comes out on that little gravel beach over 
there” —pointing to a small, steep gravel beach, or bar. 
some thirty yards long, on the opposite side of the Fiver. 
there some two hundred or more yards wide—‘every 
afternoon, suns himself for an hour and then slides back 
jnto the water.” 

“Well,” I said, as I settled myself in the aforesaid 
steamer chair for a comfortable siesta; “he better take 
care of himself if he comes out there while I am here. 
I'll get my Winchester after him.” 

About 3:30 ‘o'clock, as I was dozing in a dreamy, hali 
awake sort of way, I heard one of the men say, “El 
caiman!” I started up. “Who said caiman?” I cried. 
The man ran up. “Sefior! El caiman! el caiman!” point- 
ing to the opposite side of the river. I looked across 
the stream and there on the gravel lay an object of a sort 
of neutral tint, an unobtrusive, dirty gray color, about 
as big as a good-sized, sixteen-foot saw log, and appar- 
ently large enough to swallow me whole. I had never 
seen anything quite like that before. ; 

“Hand me the Winchester.” Harry went for it. 

Now “the Winchester” was my beloved, though, there- 
tofore, through the columns of Forest AND STREAM, 
much maligned, little .73 model .44-40 gun; 20 inches 
long in the barrel, 17 inches between the sights. The 
stock is all scored, like an old-fashioned baker’s tally, 
with marks for moose killed by it. I had not used it 
for several years, however, having on my last hunting 
trips carried, as a matter of sentiment, another model 
Winchester, given to me by a dear friend and hunting 
-companion. I never use an elevating sight on a hunting 
rifle and do not shoot at a mark with a hunting gun. 
-“ How far is it across there, Harry? You're a good sur- 
veyor and ought to be able to judge distance,” I said, as 
I took the gun. 

“Oh, two hundred yards. More than that, I guess,” he 
replied. - ; 

“Well,” said I, “I have not used this gun for some 
time; I shall have to look along it once or twice.” 


incredible. Its motions were quick, as electric flashes. 
It threw its great tail from side to side, turning its head 
to meet it, up and down from side to side, blood and 
gravel flying. It reminded me of the little devilchasers 
that boys light and set off about the streets on the Fourth 
of July. It was a tremendous exhibition of strength 
and agility. “Jove!” I said; “if those things are that 
quick, Harry, I will take precious care how I go near 
one of them.” At last the contortions ceased and the 
great caiman lay out at full length, dead; but its strug- 
gles had taken it so near the edge of the bank that when 
they stopped, and it lay extended, it rolled off into the 
water and sank. The ‘“‘carambas” and “carajos” of the 
men stopped, and there was silence until Harry said: 
“He'll presently be floating by Magongué with the buz- 
zards pecking at him.” 

I handed him the gun, filled my pipe and reoccupied 
the chair. Presently I heard animated talking, and look 
ing around saw the men, who by this time had each 
rolled and lighted a cigar or cigarette, assembled in a 
group, some seated on a pile of pipe, others on the 
grass; while one stood and, declaimed energetically, ac- 





In Muskoka. 


Toronto, July 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: Being 
in Muskoka recently,-and while enjoying a smoke an 
the grand view from the veranda of my friend’s house at 
the head of Muskoka Lake; my attention was drawn to,a 
robin flying past with what appeared to be a large earth- 
worm in its mouth. The robin alighted on one of the 
flower beds, and dropping what I supposed to be a worm, 
made several attempts to strike it, always retreating 4 
few feet before renewitig the attack. The unusual method 
of attack caused me to investigate, when, much to niy 
surprise, I found that what I had taken for a large worni 
proved to be a small copperhead snake, considerably 
demoralized from the vigorous attacks of our red-breasted 
friend. I do not know if it is usual for robins to attack 
snakes, this being the only instance known to me of their 
doing so. There is no doubt about the species of the 
snake, the mark on the head having the appearance of 
burnished copper, 

Had Kipling been in Muskoka in the month of June he 
would have found a more suitable title for our northern 
country than “Lady of the Snows.” 

On the mainland back of Beaumaris Island bushels of 
ripe blueberries, or huckleberries, could have been 
gathered during the last week of June; sweet peas in full 
bloom. and all kinds of vegetables in the hotel gardens, as 
fully advanced as those grown in the Niagara district. 

While in Muskoka admiring the grand and ever-chang- 
ing scenery, almost unequaled, and certainly not excelled, 
in the world, the pleasure was marred by the thought 
that so few of my fellow-creatures were able to take ad- 
vantage of what nature’ has provided, and intended for 
a summer breathing place for the overworked residents of 
the pent-up cities and towns of this vast continent. I 
was greatly surprised that comparatively few take ad- 
vantage of a few weeks’ sojourn in this health-giving and 
vigor-building country, so easy of access, and within the 
means of those in ordinary circumstances. Of course, a 
large number of wealthy people have secured islands and 
sites on prominent points of the mainland, on which they 
have erected beautiful summer homes under the shade of 
the forest trees. Many of these homes have wind mills 
that pump the water into tanks located on the rocks or 
high lands, from the pressure of which the water is forced 
into the respective homes with all the facilities of a city 
system of water works; but where hundreds are located 
there is room for thousands, without even the semblance 
of crowding. 

I cannot understand how it is that sensible people, dur- 
ing the dog days, rush to overcrowded, expensive and 
glaring seaside resorts, instead of going to our Northern 
woods and lakes, where boating, fishing and bathing can 
be had at the very doors of the hotels and summer resi- 
dences. 

The Muskoka lakes and Georgia bay districts can he 
reached from many of the large cities of the United States 
in one day’s travel, and from Toronto in four or five 
hours.. Of course to those who would like to go further 
afield it will require a few horus longer to reach the famed 
Nepigon trout and Temiscamingue districts. 

The ordinary discomforts of railroad traveling have in 
a large measure been removed by the introduction of im- 
proved cars, good roads, fast trains and courteous officials: 

We have been told there are sermons in stones; I never 
before realized the truth of this maxim to the same 
extent as I did on Sunday, June 30. Standing with my 
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companying his discourse with pantomimic gestures. 
“What in the world is that fellow talking about now, 
Harrv?” I asked, 

“Oh,” he. replied, laughing, “he is telling them that 
all day long he had been praying to all the saints in the 
calendar—at least all he could remember, and especially 
to his own patron saint—that that beast, that devil of a 
caiman, might come out on the gravel bar, so he could 
see the one-armed heretic shoot at it.” 

“T hope he is satisfied.” 

“Oh, yes; none of them ever saw such a shot as that 
before.” Cecit Cray. 


friend on the mainland, overlookingfi Milford Bay, Beau- 
maris and many other islands,-awed by the immensity and 
grandeur of the scene, I felt I was in God’s church and 
receiving impressions grander and more sublime than ob- 
tainable elsewhere, no matter how eloquent. I thought 
of Dean Swift’s sermon on behalf of the orphans, the 
shortest on record, but effective—(“There they are”) it 
was all there. RANGER. 


The Forzst anv Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 





t: as before 
i where the tent stood out white against the dark back- 
-.ground of irees above the beach, we soon reached our 
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On Cowancock. 


“A TINK we bett’r go back now. The win’ she com’ 
blow pr’ soon,” said Pierre, and as I looked back to wind- 
ward across the lake, it occurred to me that it was good 
time to return. The wind*had risen steadily, and we had 
drifted before it faster and faster, until now Pierre, in- 
stead of paddling, was holding water, in a fruitless en- 
deavor to check the speed of the canoe, as it ran before 
the pursuing Waves which threatened to break over the 
stern, into something like a proper gait for trolling. We 
had almost reached the end of the trolling ground. Be- 
yond us the water was shallower and there was but little 
chance of our getting more pike. 

So I reeled in the line, and as Pierre turned the canoe 
about, I worked my way forward into the bow, where I 
knelt down and grasped my paddle in preparation for the 
fight homeward. The lake, which had lately been almost 
motionless, rippled here and there only by little breezes, 
was now one restless, surging mass, heaving until it 
seemed, as I knelt in the canoe, that the white crests of 
the waves at times almost blotted out the further shore. 
The sand beaches that had lately shone in the sunlight as 
they circled the borders of the lake, were now entirely 
swallowed up’ in the tumult of waves that broke white in 
the distance before us. The two loons which had floated 
lazily on the quiet surface of the lake, showing their long, 
snake-like necks and even the greater part of their bodies 
above the water, seemingly too indolent to exert them- 
selves for any purpose, were now changed utterly. Cry 
after cry mingled with the dash of the breaking waves 
and the noise of the wind among the tree tops. At times 
the note was loud and clear, like the whistle of a steam- 
boat softened by distance. Again it was as a man calling 
for help somewhere out in the distant tumult, but most 
often a lower, plaintive’ and more querulous sound came 
forth, rising and falling without apparent effort, as if, in 
the vastness beyond, the spirit of the storm were mutter- 
ing to itself and bewailing some sorrow too deep for 
fuller utterance. Again the voice was fraught with 
laughter, not hearty and ringing, but as of one light- 
headed or delirious with fever. Truly may the loon be 
called the spirit of the storm, as floating in the roughest 
water, he rejoices the more the harder the wind blows and 
the whiter the crests of the waves as they break beneath 
him, hooting his joy in wild and piercing cries to his 
mate, who responds from a distant part of the lake, where 
her head is occasionally visible, a black speck on the green 
water about her. 

No time was this on Lake Cowancock, famed for its 
roughness and its ability to raise a big sea in an incredibly 
short time, to try to cut across the are of the lake that lay 
between us and the camp, so, following the shore closely, 
we slowly battled our way forward against the wind and 
the waves which disputed our progress. Now and again, 
as the bow of the canoe plunged down into a breaker, the 
spray dashed upward and splashed into the canoe in a 
solid sheet. Soon I was drenched to the waist, but stdll 
the struggle continued, until our arms ached. Then we 
changed sides, thus obtaining a temporary relief. When a 
wave larger than usual appeared, | stopped paddling for a 
few strokes, Pierre paddling hard to lift the bow out of 
water until the wave had passed. Then I resumed 
paddling. 

Slowly we progressed, passing several small headlands 
that forced us out into the wind, beyond the lee of the 
shore. At length we reached the last point, the largest of 
all that lay between us and the smooth water in the bay 
beyond. It was there that the great final struggle was 
to come. Even from a distance the point had shown up 
white with the spray of the breaking waves. Now, as we 
approached it, the wind blew harder every minute and the 
white crests of the waves multiplied until the whole ex- 
panse about us seemed one mass of breaking foam. Slowly 
we worked our way along the rocky shores until we left 
the partial lee of the point and came into the full force of 
wind and sea. For a moment they beat us back. Our 
progress stopped suddenly as they burst upon us. Soon, 
however, taking advantage of momentary lulls in the wind 
and of several lower waves succeeding each other now 
and then. we managed to get clear of the land and 
opposite the end of the point. At times when the wind 
blew its fiercest, as a wave higher than its fellows came 
bearing down upon the light boat, | was forced to hold 
water with my paddle to keep her head up to the sea, while 
Pierre paddled frantically in order to avoid losing any 
of our hard won ground. Spray dashed up on both sides 
of us and enough water came aboard to form a small pool 
down in Pierre’s end of the canoe. | was already soaked 
to the waist, so that the extra wetting I got did not 
inconvenience me much, for I had plenty of exercise to 
keep me warm. 

We were gaining slowly but perceptibly. Before long 
the wind seemed less strong, and fewer whitecaps broke 
over the bow. Before us lay the smoother water of the 
bay, with a white sand beach circling about its end, not 
hidden from sight as the others by a breaking surf, but 
bordered only by untroubled water undulating slowly to 
and fro, reflecting faintly the disturbance without and 
rolling slow, leisurely ripples that broke gently upon the 
sand at measuréd intervals. Then the wind seemed to 
go down and the sea to subside. We glided along without 
effort now, the change seeming all the greater as our tired 
muscles relaxed after their long strain. It was only by 
looking back over the foam-dotted surface of the lake that 
we could realize that the wind was still blowing as strong 
Heading straight across the smooth water to 


destination. 

After unloading the canoe and lifting it up on the beach 
out of reach of the water, Pierre started to clean the fish 
and Flay down on a big flat-topped rock, from which I 


commanded a good view of the lake, which stretched 


before me, round as a cup, except where one point on 
either hand marked the edge of the bay. The further 
shore, although it was some three miles away, stood out 
clear and bold between the water and the sky, one long, 
flat-topped ridge rising abruptly above the otherwise even 
tree line. Over to the west and the north, where the 
shore was lower, rose the tops of the hills about Lakes 
Bande and the Pobelo. Streaked cirrus clouds stretched 
hurrying in scattered ranks to the northward across the 


. the next few minutes. 


bright afternoon sky. The lake was still thickly spotted e 
with flecks of white, and now and then, as the tops of the 
waves rose and fell, a yellow sand bank, by the outlet at 
the opposite side of the lake, glittered in the sunlight. 

Then, as I watched, the sun crept gradually lower, the 
clouds drifted away to the northward, leaving a clear, 
unbroken blue sky overhead. The quiet of evening seemed 
even here to be stealing upon us. Birds chirped and 
twittered. Over on the other shore of the bay a white- 
throated sparrow kept whistling his clear, silvery song 
of “Peabody! Peabody! Peabody!” a; though he wanted 
all the world to take notice. Out on the lake the white- 
caps faded away and the waves showed fewer broken 
summits above the line of the further shore. The noise 
of the wind among the forest trees overhead died slowly 
down into a faint rustle which soon was quiet. The sea 
was fast subsiding. How quickly it can rise and go down 
no one who has not seen this lake knows. Soon, as the 
shadows about us lengthened, the last ripple was gone 
from the water and the lake lay ealm in the evening light, 
unruffied from shore to shore. Here and there the smooth 
surface was broken by widening rings, where the big pike 
were breaking as they swam about near the top. Round 
about the shores the sand beaches again divided by a 
broken ring of white the dark forests from the glittering 
water. The big red sun hovered over the hills about the 
Pobelo. 

Then I went in swimming, pike or no pike, The beach - 
sloped so gradually that | found I could walk out a 
quarter of a mile or more without getting out of my 
depth. The air was chilly as I came out of the water, 
but a short-run up and down the beach on the wet sand 
soon put my blood in circulation again, As I dressed the 
sun went down, a blazing globe of fire in a clear sky, be- 
hind the black forest growth of the further shore. The 
hills stretched to the northward, until they faded away 
into dimness in the twilight sky. The lake quivered 
slightly in the half-light, the black edges growing wider as 
the shadow of the shores deepened.. The voices of the 
birds grew still, and the quiet was soon intense, relieved 
now and then only by the distant calls of the loons or the 
faint croak of some heron wending his way homeward 
along the line of the tree tops on his return from the 
day’s fishing. 

There I watched the fading light in the sky and listened 
to the forest silence until Pierre’s call and the smell of 
frying fish warned me that supper was ready. Then we 
had supper under the brightening stars and rolled our- 
selves in our blankets on balsam boughs. Below us at our 
feet lay the lake, stretching forth into the distance until 
it faded out in the brightness of the night. We heard the 
lapping of the water upon the beach, and now and then 
there came to us down the lake the splashing of an otter 
at play or of some larger animal wading about in the 
shallows along the shore. 

Then we went to sleep while the loons called to each 
other from out the starlit silences. 

FRANK LAWRENCE. 


Charles Marsh. 


Seymour, Wis., July 2—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of May 26, 1900, on page 405, I read, “The 
Last Adirondack Moose,” from the pen of J. H. R., and 
here is a portion of what he says: “I do not know when 
he was killed, but I know this: In December, 1858 or ’59, 
I think the latter year, Charles Marsh, a resident of the 
town of Fine, St. Lawrence county, killed a bull moose.” 
And he adds: “Marsh was one of the old-time woods- 
men, though hardly more than thirty-five years old. He 
hunted, fished, trapped, both for fur, wolves and panthers ; 
he was an ideal woodsman, a dead quick shot. * * * 
I hear he has now gone over the Divide; for he went 
West in the early sixties, and I have not seen him since.” 

And now, if you will give me a chance, I will tell you 
of the last years and days and deeds of Charles Marsh. 
About thirty years ago he struck our then wilderness town 
of Seymour, Outagamie county, Wis., about seventeen 
miles west of Green Bay. He was accompanied by Rube 
Irish, another old Adirondack hunter and guide. They 
had a lot of steel traps, guns, deer hides and camp 
equipage. He soon found too many settlers in our small 
hole in the woods here and moved eight miles north, 
stuck up a shack, got a piece of land and tried to till the 
soil. We were many of us hunters here at that time of 
necessity, and soon found that Uncle Charlie (as we called 
him) could do some tall shooting at the many deer that 
were all around these parts at that time. If a deer was 
foolish enough to make’ more than one jump in his sight 
Uncle Charlie owned him. 

If we needed a gun sight, or a rifle cut over, a main 
spring made, or a watch repaired, Uncle Charlie was the 
one to whom we went. His word was as good as his 
shooting. He was also a good hand on the trail of the 
honey bee, and many was the bee tree located by him. 

About ten years ago I wanted to build a new frame barn 
—we had outgrown our old log barns of pioneer times— 
so I hired Uncle Charlie to do the job. He came, looked 
the timbers and all over and took the contract. He was 
as particular in building that barn as if it had been a fine 
dwelling house. I said, “Uncle Charlie, you will not 
make your salt if you take so much pains.” “Well,” he 
said, “this may be the last barn I shall build. and I want 
it done right.” It was; and it was also the best one. 
When he had finished I paid him more than the bargain 





* called for, which seemed to surprise him, but he was 


much pleased. 

While building the barn, and at other times, he gave 
me much of his past history. He had been a hunter and 
guide for twenty-eight years in the Adirondacks before 
coming here, and I have heard him tell all about that 
moose, which is mainly as J. H. R. states, only more so. 
He said it was his first moose and last one. The first 
shot struck the moose square between the eyes, but in- 
stead of going down, as he should, he charged Uncle 
Charlie, who sprang behind a large spruce. “The old bull 
made the liveliest time of my life for me,” he said, “for 
Around and around that spruce 
we went, his horns clattering against the old spruce. I 
had about made up my mind I was a goner, when he 
moved away and looked me over, and before I could 
reload was off. We didn’t have the.pump gun in those 
days or I would not have needed to follow the old fellow 


‘ 


nearly two days longer before I got him. I have killed 
lots of painters, and one time I shot one, and he was so 
near me that when he made his last jump his tail switched 
me. But that old bull moose gave me a hard racket, when 
we were going lickity switch around that old spruce; and 
I just made up my mind that that was hardly the right 
end to shoot a bull moose.” 

About eight years ago Uncle ‘Charlie moved forty miles 
northward again; civilization was crowding him as it did 
Daniel Boone. Then the news came that he was sick, and 
then the news of his death. His last request was that the 
writer should preach his funeral sermon. They brought 
him down to his old home eight miles north of here, and I 
buried him in the little churchyard, there to wait for the 
last trump of First Corinthians 15:51-53. Peace to his 
ashes. I hope to meet him again in peace. 

M. REED. 


Ruffed Grouse Shooting—A Fragment. 


_ WirH infinite delight I look back upon that afternoon 
in the Brown county wood hunting ruffed grouse. My 
orange and white setter, Colonel, comes running to me 
now with that old cock. How proud the fellow is! His 
big tender eyes are seemingly almost suffused with tears 
from sheer joy. 

Bully for you, Colonel, and bully for me! It is your 
first grouse, and, ah, my lucky star; it is my first, too. 
Wasn't his rise a perfect storm, though? And do you 
know, old dog—there, now, let go—isn’t he beautiful? 
—that I’m all a-quiver from the fear that I’d miss 
him? Queer, isn’t it, that two tenderfeet like you and 
I should be so fortunate, and so soon, too, after getting 
in the woods, But right here, on this little hillside, is 
where the boy said he saw them last summer. Young 
chaps they were then; and great stars! what a place for 
such game! How can we find our way up and down 
these hills and through this undergrowth? Why, there 
goes another! Oh, pshaw! why didn’t we look out for 
that! Whoop! Heel, Colonel! I’m afraid to chance 
you just yet! We'll walk them up, and then, Colonel, 
you can fetch them in when—well, maybe you can fetch 
them in. Wait now, my boy; wait a bit. Hold on until 
T load this barrel; then we'll follow across the hollow 
after that chap. Oh, well, come on; I’ll load as I go. 
Ah, Colonel, my boy, we are the clean th——-; yes, blarst 
it! There goes another—and -anoth——. Drop, you cuss! 
Drop! What we don’t know about grouse hunting 
would fill several octavos. Ws. J. Beck. 

Co.umeus, Ind. 
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An Outing in Acadia.—VI. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS, 
(Continued from Vol. LV1., page 485.) 


In the evening of the day on which the 1 

pet he om turned to that animal, and Poke ack 
ynx 1s far from prepossessi i $i 
woe: has it ia er ey ae te 

“Yes,” he replied; “all the rapacious animals h i 
special mission, and it is very interesting to ly ed 
habits and see how each is fitted for its special sphere 
and work. They, with the rapacious birds, seem to have 
been created for the purpose of keeping others in check 
which, from their greater fecundity, might increase in 
such numbers as to become pests, but that they shall 
not be extirpated nature has provided them with struc- 
tural peculiarities which enable them to, in great meas- 
ure, escape from their enemies. For instance the sheep 
deer, and other ruminants which are, in a state of nature. 
liable at any moment to become the prey of a carnivorous 
animal are obliged to be constantly on the alert, and 
every mouthful of food they eat is seized while watching 
for the approach of an enemy, Now, if no provision 
were made for their safety, they would be captured 
oftener than they are; but the Creator provided beauti- 
fully for their preservation. As you know, the rumi- 
nants are those animals which chew the cud. "The from 
force of habit and instinct, eat very rapidly, seizing the 
herbage upon which they subsist and swallowing it with 
hardly any chewing. They can thus fill their stomachs 
m a very short time, and then, retiring to a secure place 
they chew the food they have swallowed until it is in a 
ot penanen for ——— and assimilation. 

never quite understood how they do that,” sai 

Phebe. “I know that they chew the cud, but —_ 
mee process is I never knew. r 
_ “It is very easy to explain. When the ani 
its first stomach or rumen—the enieade aan _ 
stomachs—it raises the food into its méuth by pellets, or 
cuds,’ so called where it is completely ground up or, as 
we say, masticated; it then passes into the second stom- 
ach and the process of digestion proceeds, until that 
which was green grass or hay at first is converted into 
a delicate white curd. On leaving the fourth stomach 
it passes into the intestine, where it is urged onward by 
contractions of the tube, through an extent of forty-six 
feet in the sheep, and a proportionate length in all the 
herbivora; sliding by the mouths of multitudes of lacteal 
vessels, or milk suckers, or absorbents, it finally enters 
the venous system to circulate with and become blood.” 

“I can see now what I never, fully understood before,” 
said Ralph. “Of course I have seen sheep and cattle 
‘chewing the cud’ ever since I was a child, but I had no 
idea what the habit ey originally for; it must have been, 
as you say, a special provision by which they can eat 
their food unmolested. They require shechene rest and 
freedom from any exertion to do this perfectly, and I 
have noticed that if the ox be pushed and worked hard 
without having time to masticate, he falls eff in flesh, 
his health is poor, and his digestion incomplete.” 
_ “Yes; but, Doctor,” said Phoebe, “the horses run wild 
in a state of nature, and they do not chew the cud.” 

“True,” he replied; “it takes a horse a long time to 
fill its stomach, because it is obliged to masticate thor- 
oughly every mouthful it eats. A hungry ox in a rich 
pasture will fill himself in twenty minutes, while a horse 
would want at least an hour and twenty minutes to take 
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the same amount of grass; but wild horses, asa rule, do 
not feed in places in which rapacious animals can steal 
on them, but rather in open plains or prairies, and they 
are not usually liable to be attacked. JI have read of 
colts of mustangs being seized by bears and prairie 
wolves; but that must have happened when stallions were 

- not near by, for there is no more savage animal than a 
wild stallion, nor one that is better able to defend him- 
self; and I have no doubt one could readily beat off a 
bear if he were attacked by it. 

“Now, in addition to this habit of chewing the cud, 

many of the ruminants have been given other means of 
self-preservation. The female deer hides her young fawn 
in a secure place while she hurries away in pursuit of 
food, and when she returns to her offspring she has the 
faculty of withholding the scent so that her tracks may 
not be followed.” 
The moose brings forth her young often on an island 
in a lake,” said Ralph, “so that her great enemy, the bear, 
may not destroy it; sometimes, however, he discovers 
her retreat, and usually, in that event, her calf is killed. 
She gives him battle. of course, and the blows she can 
strike with her sharp hoofs are far from insignificant, but 
he is too quick and crafty for her, and the calf is 
devoured.” 


“I suppose the various rapacious animals attack their 
prey differently?” 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor; “the cat tribe, in which 
occur the lion, tiger, panther, and even our lynx, steal 
silently upon their victims, and burying their sharp, re- 
tractile claws in them, drag them down.” 

An old hunter, who has killed large game in Africa 
and India, says that lions, tigers and panthers kill in the 
same manner, usually by seizing the canta: and so drag- 
ging the beast to the ground. He says that he has found 
claw-marks on the withers when the kill has been a 
big animal, such as a water buffalo, showing that the 
beast had sprung on its back first and then buried its 
teeth in the throat. Death is caused sometimes by a 
broken neck, but more often, he is inclined to think, by 
suffocation. He once saw, in broad daylight, a panther 
seize a goat, It was the work of an instant; the panther 
rushed in, made a complete somersault with the goat in 
his jaws, then sprang up, dropping the goat, which lay 
still with a broken neck. Our American panther and 
lynx and the South American jaguar often lie concealed 
cn the large limb of a tree that overhangs the runways 
of animals and drop on them; there is hardly any escape, 
for the victims of the sharp, retractile claws of the savage 
beast are fixed on them. 


“What do you mean by retractile claws, Doctor?” 
asked Mrs. Murray. 

“T mean that Felide, or cat tribe, have claws which 
are, when not in use, incased in a sheath. If you will 
examine the feet of your house cat you will find that the 
claws are completely unsheathed, and they are not un- 
ere unless the cat seizes a mouse or bird with 
them.” ‘ 

“You are right,” exclaimed Phoebe, who had taken the 
cat into her lap, and was pulling at its claws; “the sharp 
talons are completely enveloped by the tough skin.” 

“Yes,” continued the Doctor; “it is a provision by 
nature that they should be thus protected; for, if they 
were exposed like those of a dog, when their owner is 
traveling about, their sharp points would soon be dulled, 
and their prey would escape. Now, when one of these 
cats seizes its prey its claws recurve or hook themselves 
into its flesh and the marauder cannot easily be shaken 
off. The wolves, which hunt their prey in packs and 
run it down, do not need the sharp claws that the cats, 
which slyly steal and spring upon their victims, require. 
The fox secures his prey usually by strategem and by 
stealing upon it like a cat, and it is astonishing how suc- 
cessful he is in killing his game.” 

“T agree with you, Doctor; the fox is a very destructive 
animal,” said Ralph. “He can depopulate a large tract 
of game in the course of a year.” 

es,” replied the Doctor; “Reynard is a pretty expen- 
sive denizen of our woods. He kills all kinds of game 
birds and animals; has been known to capture the fawns 
of the common deer, and his attacks on the farmers’ 
poultry have rendered him an object of detestation. 
Some idea of his destructiveness may be found from a 
statement made by a correspondent of one of our Ameri- 
can periodicals who discovered a fox’s burrow, and on 
partially digging it out he found in it four partridges, 
a large hen, and a woodchuck. Four days later he com- 
pleted the work of unearthing the family of five foxes, 
when he found eight partridges, three rabbits, and an- 
other very large woodchuck.” 

“Well, Doctor,” said Phoebe, when he had finished, 
“these animals, as you say, have their mission, and it 
seems to me that it is an injurious one, so far as we are 
concerned, All those you have named destroy other 
animals and birds which mar needs for food and, conse- 
quently, they are working against his interests all the 
time.” 

“You are in a great measure right,” he replied. “If 
things were in their original condition the services of 
the rapacia would be unnecesary; but we have destroyed 
the equilibrium, have broken nature’s balance, and this 
requires a readjustment, to meet the change. The best 
example of the evil effects of disturbing natural condi- 
tions is seen in the stocking Australia with European rab- 
bits. They have, owing to the favorable climatic condi- 
tions into which they have been introduced, by their 
enormous increase become a pest of the most destructive 
order, You see nature’s conditions were changed. Now 
we find that we more and more need as food the game 
which was “intended originally as food for carnivorous 
animals and birds. We cannot have woodcock and 
grouse, such as we shot to-day, if the woods are over- 
run with foxes and lynxes and other destroyers of game; 
and, in consequence of the increase of mankind, there 


would be no danger of too great a multiplication of these . 


hae even if they were unmolested by their old-time 
oes. 

“You are right, Doctor,” said Ralph; “there would 
be no danger of the country being overrun by partridges 
even if every animal and bird of prey were destroyed; 
but they. have no peace now, and the wonder to me is 
thet anv are left.” 


“Yes,” was the reply; “the ruffed grouse is, in my »' 


opinion, the most important and valuable of all 


the game birds of eastern North America, the species that 
is most hunted and persécuted.” 

‘our are right,” said Ralph; “and I repeat the won- 
der is that any are left, and yet they are sometimes very 
tame, particularly those. which have always been in the 
forests, far away from the settlements.” 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor; “I have no doubt that the 
distrust of man that we find among birds is acquired 
only after long persecution. Darwin affirms that the 
distrust is not acquired in a short time, even when they 
are much persecuted, but that in the course of successive 
generations it becomes hereditary.” 

In treating of the tameness of birds before man has 
molested them Darwin mentions a number of species 
in the Galapago Archipelago which were astonishingly 
unsuspicious at the time he visited those islands, in 1835. 
He says: “This disposition is common to all the terres- 
trial species; namely, to the mocking-thrushes, the finches, 
wrens, tyrant-flycatchers, the dove, and _ carrion 
buzzard. All of them approached sufficiently near to be 
killed with a switch, and sometimes, as I myself tried, 
with a cap or hat. A gun is here almost superfluous; 
for with the muzzle I pushed a hawk off the branch of 
a tree. One day, while lying down, a mocking-thrush 
alighted on the edge of a pitcher, made of the shell of 
a tortoise, which I held in my hand, and began very 
quietly to sip the water. It allowed me to lift it from 
the ground while seated on the vessel. * * * For- 
merly the birds appear to have been even tamer than at 
present. Cowley (in the year 1684) says that the ‘turtle- 
doves were so tame that they would often alight upon 
our hats and arms, so that we could take them alive; they 
not fearing man, until such times as some of our com- 
pany did fire at them, whereby they were rendered more 
shy. 

“These birds, although now still more persecuted, do 
not readily become wild. In Charles Island, which had 
then been colonized about six years, I saw a boy sitting 
by a well with a switch in his hand, with which he killed 
the doves and finches as they came to drink. He had 
already procured a little heap of them for his dinner.” 

In conclusion, he says: ‘From these several facts we 
may, I think, conclude, that the wildness of birds with 
regard to man is a particular instinct directed against 
him, and not dependent on any general degree of caution 
arising from other sources of danger. * * * With 
domesticated animals we are accustomed to see new men- 
tal traits or instincts acquired and rendered hereditary, 
but with animals in a state of nature it must always be 
most difficult to discover instances of acquired hereditary 
knowledge. In regard to the wildness of birds toward 
man, there is no way of accounting jor it except as an 
inherited habit. Comparatively few young birds, in any 
one year, have been injured by man in England, yet 
almost all, even nestlings, are afraid of him. Many indi- 
viduals, on the other hand, both at the Galapagos and at 
the Faililands, have been pursued and injured by man, 
but yet have not learned a salutary dread of him. 

“Although we may well believe,” added the Doctor, 
“that the distrust of man, which exists among animals 
and birds is an acquired habit, yet there seems a curious 
modification or relaxation of_it at certain seasons of the 
year among game animals. Every sportsman has noticed 
that during the close season the moose, deer, etc., are 
tame and unsuspicious to a remarkable degree. In the 
open season, when they are legitimate prey for the 
hunter, they are almost unapproachable, yet at other 
times they will hardly move away at the approach of 
their enemy. There are curious traits yet to be explained 
in the lives of these animals, and the field for study is 
very large. But it is 10 o'clock,” he added, “and Satur- 
day night, at that; we will have a quiet day to-morrow 
and no lynx adventure. We passed a little church on 
our way here, about a mile up the road. Are there to 
be services there, to-motrow?” : 

“No,” replied Mrs. Murray; “but there will be a week 
from to-morrow. Our preacher altérnates between this 
and the next settlement, and it is their turn to-morrow. 

“Well, we'll rest quietly, then,” he said; “and a quiet 
Sunday you will have no doubt in your little settlement. 
And now, good night, all,” he added, as Mrs. Murray 
handed him his bed lamp; “good night, all, and pleasant 
dreams.” 





~~ 


Eggs Hatched by the Heat. 


Mitrorp, Conn., July 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
My farmer reports a rather curious incident in connection 
with my chicken business. A Brahma hen was due to 
hatch her brood last week during the heated spell. She 
had ‘stolen a nest in a barrel which lay on its side in a 
distant corner of the yard. She hatched out ten chicks, 
and three eggs were bad, or supposedly so, and were left 
in the nest, when the hen was transferred to more com- 
modious quarters. My man passed the barrel constantly 
afterward in watering and feeding. He thought many 
times of throwing the three bad eggs away, but did not 
do so, It was exactly sixty hours afterward that in 
passing the barrel he found that one egg had hatched, a 
healthy chick lying there and calling loudly for food. 
Two nights and three days had elapsed. The tempera- 
ture during those days never went below 80 degrees F. 
at night, and was doubtless over 100 degrees F. during 
most of the time. Morton GRINNELL. 





No Sport About It.—“I see that the Cup defender Con- 
stitution takes trial trips on Sunday. Is it right to indulge 
in a sport on the day of rest?” “Trips in a Cup defender 
don’t come under the head of sport. They are classed as 
dangerous 
Dealer. 


scientific experiments.”—Cleveland Plain 












Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest anp Stream. Recall what a fund was 
\ given last:‘week. Count on what is te come next 

week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
 ghandant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 





Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forrest anp Stream, ; 


A Mountain Lion Hunt. 


Leavinc New York Dec. 24, we arrived in Denver the 
following Thursday. Upon making inquiries as to a 
good hunting ground, we were directed to Mr. W. R. 
McFadden, the taxidermist, and as a great part of his 
stock is game of his own killing, he is thoroughly com- 
petent to advise as to hunting grounds in all parts of the 
West. He recommended the town of De Beque, Colo., and 
as a guide Joe Crandall. We found Joe Crandall and also 
Lem, his brother (who went with us on our last trip), 
all right in every sense of the word. They are first-class 
hunters and guides, dead shots, and, moreover, gentlemen. 

De Beque, over the D. & R. G., fourteen hours’ ride 
from Denver, took us through the Royal Gorge and gave 
us a view of some of the grandest of scenery. On our 
arrival we went at once to the De Lano House, kept by 
Frank De Lano, and were well entertained. 

Next morning we found Mr. Crandall, the guide, but 
were sorry to learn from him that he had lost his two 
dogs, without which it would be of little use to go after 
lions. Nevertheless we told him we should like him to 
take us out, and, if possible, to get other dogs. 

On our first hunt we went to Mr. George Newton’s, 
about fourteen miles from De Beque, on what is called 
Roan Creek. Here we secured two dogs. But we met 
with no success; there seemed to be no lions in that sec- 
tion, and after four days we returned to DeBeque. We 
then got’ two dogs belonging to Lem Crandall—a fox 
hound and a large bloodhound, the latter not afraid of 
anything on earth—and with these went to what is called 
Wallace Creek, where there is a large ranch owned by 
Mr. Harry Rawlings. Here we hunted four days, but, 
although there were plenty of signs of lions, we again 
failed, for the fox hound was young and not accustomed 
to running alone, and the other dog was not trained for 
tracking. 

Once more we returned to De Beque empty handed. We 
were now somewhat discouraged, and were thinking of 
returning to the East, but just at this time a Mr. Ander- 
son, who had two lion dogs, came to town, and hearing 
of our failures, came to see us. He had such faith in the 
ability of his dogs that we concluded to try them and en- 
gaged him on the spot, recalling Mr. McFadden’s ad- 
monition that we could surely get a lion if we only had a 
little “‘sticktrativeness.” 

Joe Crandall had, in the meantime, left town in search 
of the dogs he had lost, and we engaged his brother Lem 
as guide. Lem thought that the Wallace Creek country 
was as good as any, and next morning we started for Mr. 
Rawlings’ again, where we were met by Mr. Anderson 
with his two dogs, Trail and Drive, and Mr. Crandall’s 
fox hound. We found the first two all that their owner 
claimed. The next morning our party, consisting of 
Doctor, myself, Mr. Crandall and Mr. Anderson, started 
for the Big Alkali (this is a name given to a place in the 
mountains where there are several deep gorges running 
back five or six miles from the main trail). The distance 
traveled from the ranch was about fourteen miles in all. 
This was made-on horseback in about three hours. We 
arrived at the hunting ground at 10 o'clock, and at once 
saw signs of game in the presence of lion and wildcat 
tracks. We started up what is known as the left-hand 
prong of the gulch, and rode along some time without 
finding any lion tracks that appeared to be fresh. There 
were plenty of old ones, and the dogs, who were leashed 
together, would put their noses on them, look up, whine, 
as much as to say, “We can follow them if you will only 
let us go,” but the guide thought them too old to be 
followed successfully, so we moved along up the gulch. 

About noon we halted under a big overhanging ledge; 
here we ate our dinner and then pushed on. We were on 
foot now, as it was too rough here for the horses. We 
—— to untie the dogs and let them hunt for them- 
selves, 

We proceeded up the trail a mile further, and had ar- 
rived at a hillside where the snow had melted, leaving 
the ground perfectly bare, when suddenly old Trail gave 
tongue, telling us in good plain dog language that he 
smelled game, and as we knew from the nature of the 
ground it would be impossible for him to follow an old 
track here, we watched him with interest. The other 
dogs, not having Trail’s powers of scent or intelligence, 
dashed here and there, adding their voices to his, but 
waiting for him to pick the course, which he carefully did. 
They were soon out-of sight up the gulch, and getting 
along faster as the trail led into the woods, where the 
ground was covered with snow. They had been running 
perhaps five minutes, when all three redoubled their bark- 
ing. and we knew they had jumped the game or come up 
with it. We soon crossed the trail ourselves, and saw 
at once it was a lion they were after and a large one. 

Up the gully he ran for about a mile, then circling twice 
around the top of a small mountain, with the dogs in full 
cry behind, he came down toward the gully again from 
which he had started. On he came, until almost to the 
bottom of the gully, and not a hundred yards from where 
we were standing the sharp yelp of the dogs changed to a 
steady howl, and we knew the lion had treed. We fourid 
he had selected a large spruce, about two feet in diam- 
eter, standing on the hillside near the bottom of the gully. 
Creeping through the bushes to a point about seventy-five 
yards from the tree, we had our first good view of him. 
On a large limb, about fifty feet from the ground, looking 
away from us and toward thé dogs, he stood, lashing his 
side with his tail, and presenting a sight which well paid 
us for our former failures. His position was not good for 
a dead shot, but thinking he was about to jump, I fired, 
the bullet striking him in the flank, passing forward 
through his body diagonally, inflicting a terrible wound, 
but one that would not have proved at once fatal. Had 
he jumped from the tree at this time we should, no doubt, 
have lost a dog or two, for he was not greatly disabled. 
As smokeless powder was used, he connected al! his trou- 
bles with the dogs, but when struck he jumped to another 
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limb, presenting his broadside to us, a capital position for 
a sure shot. I at once fired again, and this time caught 
him just behind the foreshoulder, the bullet passing 


through his body, coming out below the spine. He was-* 


just preparing to jump, but at the report of the rifle his 
strength left him, and he came tumbling down. As he 
fell he made vain attempts to save himself by clutching 
at the limbs, and broke off several as large as a man’s 
arm. The guide laughingly remarked, “He is bringing 
down his arms full of clubs to use on the dogs,” but by 
the time he reached the ground he was powerless, and in 
a few minutes was dead. 

He proved to be a magnificent specimen of his kind, a 
large male, measuring seven feet from tip to tip, and 
weighing, as we afterward learned, one hundred and fifty 
pounds. We lashed him to a strong pole and fwo of 
us managed to carry him’, but he made a heavy load, and 
we were glad when we had him securely fastened to the 


* saddle on old Kate’s back. We now began our homeward 


trip, arriving at the ranch about 7 P. M., well pleased with 
our day’s sport 

On our next hunt we concluded to try the Big Alkali 
again, and starting in good season arrived at about 11 
A. M. ° This time we took the right-hand prong of the 
gulch. As before, we soon came upon lion tracks and 
passed several old ones, but left them to look for some 
more recently made, which we found. The dogs were then 
unleashed and were soon in full cry on the trail. 

As on our last hunt, the lion crossing a dry hillside 
gave the dogs some trouble. Old Trail quickly got things 
straightened out, and he and his companions were out 0 
sight over the top of the mountain. We could hear their 
steady bay for a few minutes, and then the sharp, quick 
yelp, telling us the lion was started. There was this differ- 
ence between our first and this hunt: in that one the lion 
running in a circle had come back to the tree near his 
starting point, while this one took a straight course over 
a high mountain. For a while the dogs were out of our 
hearing, but as we knew the general direction they had 
taken, we followed, and were soon in hearing distance 
again, and knew by the sound that the lion had treed. It 
took two hours of the hardest kind of climbing to get 
where they were. In the meantime the lion had been in 
several different trees; we could tell by the barking of 
the dogs when he would leave one, and after running a 
short distance take to another. 

We finally reached a point about one hundred and fifty 
yards from where the lion had taken refuge in the top of a 
small cedar, and from here we witnessed a strange sight. 
The tree the lion had selected was, unluckily for him, a 
low, scrubby one, on which the limbs grew close to the 
ground, and old Trail, not content to stay below and wait 
for us, concluded to go up after him. The sight of a dog 
in a tree ten feet above ground and within three feet of a 
large lion was what met our view. 

rom our position we could hear his cat-like snarl and 
see him reach down and strike at the dog with his mighty 
paw, one blow of which would have killed the noble ani- 
mal. It was not a case of “know nothing, fear nothing,” 
for Trail was six years old, and had been hunting lions 
since he was a puppy. In some way he managed to evade 
each blow. ‘it was a hard place to shoot, for a little 
variation would have resulted in killing the dog. But 
thinking he could do no better, the Doctor fired, the first 
shot shattering one hind leg of the lion, and firing again 
as quickly as possible, he broke the other. This, of course. 
caused the lion to lose his balance, and down he came, and 
with him old Trail. Both landed about the same time, and 
lion and three dogs were pretty well mixed up. He was 
still able to use his forepaws with telling effect, and it 
was here that one of our dogs was injured—little Drum, 
the fox hound—although he subsequently recovered. Ap- 
parently thinking the dogs were too thick for him, the 
lion ran down the mountain directly toward us, leaving a 
trail of blood behind him on the snow, and in spite of his 
crippled condition made good progress. A large spruce 
stood about fifty feet in front of us, and toward this he 


came. The dogs were snapping at his heels as he reached . 


it, and started up, climbing by the use of his forepaws 
and the stumps of his hind legs, but old Trail had no 
idea of letting him escape, and fixing his teeth in his hind 
quarters he hung on with a persistency that I have never 
seen equaled. In his crippled condition the weight of 
the dog proved too much for him, and he fell back to 
the ground, where another shot from a Winchester killed 
him, thus ending what the guide said was the most ex- 
citing lion hunt in which he had ever engaged. 

In taking the lion down the mountain, we found a deer 
he had lately killed and partly eaten, burying the re- 
mains in the snow. 2 

We soon reached the horses, and lashing our game on 
the back of one of them, started for camp, arriving there 
about dark, . E. L. Burnwam. 

MAINE. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Bear Country. 


Cuicaco, July 13—Judge Charles H. Aldrich, of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Bert Seaboldt, the “asphalt king of Utah, 
have not yet gone away for their trout and bear trip in the 
Uintah range of Utah, but they have to-day nearly finished 
assembling their outfit and will presently start for the 
West. ; : 

I was speaking to Mr.’ Seaboldt this morning, and asked 





-him, among other things, where the big grizzly bear skins 


come from which are so often in the market at Salt Lake 
City, it being a well-known fact that some of the best 
grizzly hides marketed in the United States come from 
that point. Mr. Seaboldt said that they came very largely 
front the Wahsatch range and the spurs making out from 
that range. The main range of the Uintahs is another 
favorite point fer these bears. Mr. Seaboldt said that the 
station of Price, on the D, & R. G. Railroad in Utah, was 
a good place to have for an objective point, and that the 
cattle country twenty-five to forty miles out from there 
and in the foothills of the mountains would produce bears 


enough to satisfy the most ambitious hunter. He said - 


» questioned the tenderfoot Swed’ Dapatte tun Pete. 
“See Se wied ie Pete, in a 
. 8 
in 


that one outfit of professiohal hunters came in there a 
couple of years ago and cleaned out the bears and moun- 
tain lions which had practically rendered the raising of 
stock impossible. Mr, Seaboldt thinks that one might 
run across his grizzly in that region, although he admits 


that black bears are now more plentiful than the grizzlies. 
His party will go 150 miles from the railroad, clear up 
into the Uintahs, and he expects to have some pretty good 
grizzly stories by the time he comes out. He speaks With 
great respect of the grizzly, as seen in the Wahsatch 
country or in the Book range of mountains, which is a 
spur of the Wahsatch, and says that some of the hunters 
up there found more bears than they wanted. They had 
a few bear dogs in with them, and, of course, this was the 
reason they saw so many bears. 

As to still-hunting the grizzly, it may be a possible thing 
in that part of the world, but I would have to be shown 
about that. None the less, this is a bear country worth 
keeping in mind. Mr. Seaboldt is an experienced hunter 
and outdoor man, and knows what he is talking about. 
He thinks the late fall is the best time to go after bear 
there, as the hides are in much better shape at that season. 


Good Grouse Country. 


Mr. Harry C, Sefton, of Mt. Vernon, O., is passing 
this summer in Chicago. Mr: Sefton recently returned 
from a trip in southern California, not far from San 
Diego. He did not fancy that country so much, since it 
showed little game but the valley quail, of which he said 
there were a great many near the ranch on which he 
was living. He advised me that last fall he and some 
friends made a hunting trip to Buford, N. D., or rather 
across the line from Buford. They went southwest into 
the bottoms of the Yellowstone River, going about twelve 
or fifteen miles from Buford before they pitched their 
camp. Some of the party killed deer, and they au of 
them got all the shooting they cared for at snarp-iaued 
grouse, which they found in the thickets ‘and the grassy 
country adjoining the river bottoms, as well as m the 
edges of the Bad Lands across the river. Mr. Sefton 
says that the station agent at Buford told him tha: he 
had the previous winter seen over 1,000 deer shipped from 
that locality. This statement is probably not accurate, 
although it has without question something of a founda- 
tion in fact. The bottoms of the Missouri River or the 
Yellowstone River are, in this neighborhood, wide and 
deeply covered with willows and brier thickets. Here the 
white-tailed deer are still fairly numerous, and can be 
killed by a man who is able to shoot a deer running after 
jumping it at close range. Mr. Sefton said that he heard 
of grizzly bear sign about twenty miles southeast of Bu- 
ford in the Bad Lands country, and it would seem that 
once in a white a grizzly is heard of in that country 
even yet. 


Far from Home. 


It was far from home that Mr. John Ellingson died, and 
under very sad circumstances. Mr. Ellingson lived at 
Austin, a suburb of this city, and he had been for many 
years employed as an artist on the Chicago Record. He 
was by personality pleasant and kindly, and although a 
cripple, nature having given him a deformity of the spine, 
he was nonetheless ever cheerful and devoid of the least 
trace of peevishness. About three months ago Mr. Elling- 
son and a friend, Mr. Hall, another artist, determined to 
go to Old Mexico for a trip of rest and exploration. They 
did not intend to stay very long, but they found the 
country hard to get away from. The simple-minded 
people of the mountain regions in which they found them- 
selves were glad to pay them for their photographs and 
sketches, and the young men lived nicely on occasional 
work in this way, being practically the guests of the 
natives for many weeks, the latter not being accustomed to 
anything in an artistic way so finished as these two Chi- 
cago gentlemen were able to give them. 

It was natural enough for these two young men to wish 
to -make up a hunting party, and about three weeks ago 
they did so, engaging a half-dozen Indians, and going 
up into the mountain country. back of the village where 
they were situated. They were hunting at an altitude of 
about 7,000 feet, and were all in apparently good physical 
condition. Mr. Ellingson was by himself for a short 
time, when he chanced to see four deer. He called to Mr. 
Hall to bring him a rifle and expressed regret that the 
latter had arrived too late, as he could have killed all 
of the deer had he been in possession of the gun. It was 
but a few moments later than this that Mr. Ellingson was 
taken suddenly sick, and it required but a short time for 
his friends to see that the matter was of a-serious nature. 
They called it acute asthma, though it might have been 
heart disease so far as any one can tell, since there was 
no physician along. At any rate, the afflicted man had 
the greatest difficulty in breathing, and it was soon seen 
that the end was not far away. Trastily making a litter, 
the party carried him as far as they could down the 
mountains, but in less than four hours from the time he 
was first taken, he was a corpse. When Mr. Hall brought 
the body of his friend into the village, he was confronted 
with a strange dilemma. It seems that a dead body can- 
not, lawfully, be brought into town in that country, and 
since Mr. Hall had broken the law, he was in danger of 
imprisonment, which would perhaps have meant two years 
of incarceration at least. It was only his half-tearful ex- 
postulation that he did not know his friend was dead that 
saved him from this further misfortune. Mr. Ellingson 
was buried there in Mexico, far from home, and what was 
undertaken as a pleasure trip thus ended in the most sor- 
rowful manner possible. E. Houeu. 

Haxtrorp Buiipine, Chicago, Ill. 


A Hunting Frieze. 


Mr. E. W. Demrne, the well-known artist, has just com- 
pleted for a house in Yonkers a drawing-room frieze 
which has for subject an Indian moose hunt. The suc- 
cessive stages of the hunt are pictured in the several 
panels in Indian pictograph style, and the whole makes a 
very effective piece of decoration. The paintings are now 
on exhibition in Mr. Deming’s studio, No. 2r “West 
Twenty-fourth street, this city. ; 


: 
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His Marksmanship.—“Did—4did you ever shoot a man?” 


voice that ike Peak “don’t you never election 


Shoot a man! -I never miss’ 


my marksmanship 
one, y’ dern galoot —Ohio State Jourmal. . ... 4 


Sex md Giver Hishing 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst amp Stream, 





ANGLING NOTES. 
Black alin Texas. 


For ten years or more Mr. Wm. D. Cleveland, of 
Houston, Texas, and I fished together every season for 
one fish or another in one place or another. Sometimes 
the whole summer was devoted to fishing, at others a few 
weeks only. We fished for trout in Maine and the Adiron- 
dacks; black bass in Canada, West Virginia and New 
York; ouananiche at Lake St. John; lake trout at Saranac 
and Lake George, and mascalonge in Hay Bay and the 
St. Lawrence, and for anything that would bite in other 
waters. Business finally kept him in the South, and he 
developed into a tarpon fisherman, and devoted his spare 
time to the big herring, and other duties curtailed my 
fishing, and when I could I sought fresh pastures and 
went further afield, so we did not meet to fish in the 
flesh, though the friendship was kept up in spirit. Now 
I have a letter from him saying overwork has caused him 
to take a rest and that he is coming North’ again and 
wishes me to meet him at some one of our old haunts, 
where we will find the best fishing, to try our luck to- 
gether once more. The spirit must have moved him 
speedily, for soon after his first letter came another, say- 
ing he had been out for black bass in Texas, and I ex- 
tract the. following from his letter: “Shortly after writ- 
ing you the other day Col. Cunningham telephoned me 
that the fish had been biting very nicely for the past 
month, and if I did not come out the next day he would 
not invite me any more. I had been promising for three 
or four months to go out to his place, but one thing 
or another had detained me. He said over the telephone 
that he had not permitted any one to fish in Cleveland 
Lake (named for me), because three years ago the Gov- 
ernment had planted some yearling small-mouth black 
bass in the lake at his request, and they had grown into 
big fellows, and he wished me to take the first ones from 
the lake. I answered that I would go, and at 9:45 took 
the Southern Pacific for his place, arriving there at 11 
o'clock. The Colonel met me at the station and said it 
was too hot to go out on the water then, but he called 
up Frank, his brother, and directed that he should have 
Old Nell hitched to the gig at the front door at 4 o'clock 
to take me to the lake. He also directed Frank to tell 
Parker to have the boat taken out, dried and over- 
hauled, and to take with him his deer-tail bob and teach 
me how to catch fish. Then he directed Jim to take 
several cane poles, in case I broke my rod I would have 
something to fish with, and to remain at the lake and 
tote the fish home. You know how the Colonel banters 
fishermen. 

“Promptly at 4 o'clock, after a good dinner and smoking 
three or four cigars each, I got into the gig and was at 
the lake in twenty minutes. The lake is about three- 
quarters of a mile long and about 250 or 300 yards wide, 
having high banks and rolling ground and post-oak trees 
on one side, with rather low ground and swamp trees on 
the other. We took the lake about midway of its length 
and did not get a strike until we reached the lower end. 
About the time that I got into the boat a delightful south- 
east wind blew up, making a few ripples on the sufface 
of the water. After I had taken three handsome bass 
the Colonel drove up on the bank in his buggy and asked 
‘What success?’ I told him to wait a few minutes and I 
would show him, and in the few minutes I caught two 
other bass, and he asked me to bring them to the shore 
and he would take them and put them on ice and we 
would have them for supper. Within half an hour after 
the Colonel departed I caught four more bass, and then 
it was about 6 o'clock, and the wind had gone down, and 
I did not get another strike. 

“Bear in mind that I was fishing with a new bob, with- 
out name, but very attractive, and using a cane pole, hav- 
ing forgotten my rod after all. I occupied the front of 
the boat, Parker the middle and Frank and Jim occupied 
the rear, using a paddle on either side. I covered the 
ground thoroughly, and Parker did not get a strike, and I 
intended he should not when I started, after the Colonel’s 
remarks about showing me how to fish. The five bass 
weighed 124 pounds, one of them 3%. The four that I 
caught later weighed 914 pounds, one 3 pounds, or a total 
of 22 pounds for the nine fish, which I considered a fine 
catch, 

“T am satisfied that three of these fish were small-mouth 
black bass, and the Colonel says all of the fish were 
planted by the U. S. Fish Commission three years ago. 
Can it be possible that these fish could have reached that 
size within that length of time? I want you to tell me 
for the information of the Colonel and myself.” 

It is really amusing to read my friend’s letter and see 
that there was actually a bit of doubt in his mind con- 
cerning the species of bass he caught, in spite of the fact 
that he was “satisfied” that’ three of them were small- 
mouth bass. This is what happens to a man who becomes 
an expert black bass fisherman and then forsakes them 
and wanders off after strange gods in the form of tarpon. 
There was a time when he would have said they were or 
were not small-mouth bass, and been right about it, too. 
I had serious doubts myself about there being any small- 
mouth bass planted in Texas by the U. S. Fish Commnis- 
sion, first because it is sf aes if the water is suitable, 
and, second, because Mr. Rayeme told me very recently 
that the U. S. Commissioners distributed exceedingly few 
small-mouth black bass, and the few in Northern waters; 
but to make sure, I hunted the matter up in the report 
of the U. S. Fish Commission, and find that in 1808 the 
U. S. Fish Commission planted “75 large-mouth black bass 
in Cleveland Lake, Sugarland, Texas, 
Col. Cunningham’s plantation. 


The growth is not unusual, for the fish were nearly 
four years old, and food in abundance wi ‘wonders in 
waters a pond 
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duced a bass weighing 7 pounds 10 ounces. The large- 
mouth black bass grows to a greater size than the small- 
mouth, and in Southern waters the former attains its 
greatest weight. 


Hudson Shad Fishermen. 
In commenting upon the ‘shad fishermen of the Hudson 


River I tried to be very conservative and state facts, un- - 


colored by any possible prejudice, and therefore it was 
with pleasure that [ received a letter soon after Forest 
AND STREAM came from the. press from a gentleman 
who is familiar with the shad fishing of the Hudson, and 
who has been a close observer of the shad fishermen for 
many years, and who speaks by the book when he speaks 
of fish and game legislation and the fisheries of the 
Hudson River. As the letter is personal I shall not use 
the writer’s name: 

“I have read with much interest your article in this 
week’s ForEST AND STREAM relating to shad fishermen 
on the river, and it seems to me you draw the lines very 
mildly.in regard to them. For the last thirty or forty 
years it has seemed to me that the shad fishermen of the 
Hudson River constituted a special variety of the genus 
homo, for the reason that they never commended any- 
thing and have grumbled at everything. When the 
shad have been plenty, and they obtained high prices, they 
grumbled because they were not more abundant at the 
same prices. When an effort was made to close the 
river for one or two days that the fish might go upon 
the spawning grounds they grumbled. because they 
claimed that it interfered with their natural and inherent 
rights. When the fish were small, as they were a num- 
ber of years ago, they grumbled because they were not 
larger. When, as was the case two or three years ago, 
the catch was somewhat limited and the prices were 
high, they grumbled and abused the State and the United 
States because the supply was not larger at the same 
prices. ‘ 

“When, ‘as was the case this year, the catch was enor- 
mous and the fish were large, they grumbled because 
they could not get the same prices that they did when 
the fish were scarce. I can give several more cases in 
which they grumbled, but it is enough to say that they, 
were born grumblers and have imposed on nature. 

“Twenty or thirty years ago I considered myself fortu- 

- nate if I could get a shad for my supper table which 
would weigh 4 pounds, but during the past year I have 
been able to get all that I wanted weighing from 5 to 7 
pounds each. There was one taken near the close of 
the season this year, nearly opposite this city, weighing 
8 pounds, and two or three years ago I saw one also 
taken opposite this city which weighed plump 10 pounds, 
and if I had seen it in time to secure it I would have 
sent it to you as one of the results of stocking and 
protection, so far as the shad are concerned, in this 
river. ; 

“Perhaps I should add that among the grounds for 
grumbling is one made by the shad fishermen to the 
effect that closing the river for a couple of days inter- 
feres with the catch of shad, and as they may not live 
until another year to benefit by their method of protec- 
tion they prefer to catch all the shad there are in the 
Hudson even though the entre crop be exterminated. 

“Since writing the above it has occurred to me that 
one or two facts within my personal knowledge might be 
of interest. About the year 1853 I was at Milford, on 
the Delaware River, when the first substantial catch of 
shad was made. They numbered about sixty, and twenty 
of these weighed 6 pounds each or upward, one of which 
we had on our supper table. 

“My grandfather used to live in New Jersey, eighteen 
miles from Lambertville, and in the twenties and thirties 
it was the custom for him and his neighbors to go to 
Lambertville every spring and each would bring home 
a load of shad, enough for one or two barrels, which 
were salted down for winter use. He frequently told 
me during his lifetime that quite a large proportion of 
the shad which he obtained in this way weighed from 
6 to 9 pounds each, 8-pounders being a very common 
size. This indicates to me what under proper protec- 
tion and restocking we may expect in the near future.” 

What my correspondent says of the practice of his 
grandfather and neighbors on the Delaware was formerly 
true on the upper Hudson River, Before the building of 
the Troy dam, about 1825, shad ran up the river to 
Baker’s Falls, more than forty miles above Troy, and 
less than three miles from where I am writing. The 
shad could not get above the falls, and the farmers from 
far and near gathered to secure shad for salting for home 
consumption. I have talked with one man who resorted 
annually to Baker’s Falls to secure shad for salting, and 
female relatives in my own family have told me of the 
practice as they knew of it.. In our own day shad have 
been cut off by dams from ascending the Delaware 
River, and when fishways were built in the dams the shad 
again ascended to former spawning grounds. This I 
learned from a visit to the dams that stopped the shad 
for a time and from a visit to the upper river, from which 
they were for a time cut off. Capt. Pinder, who fishes 
at Catskill, told me that he had never taken a shad of 
10 pounds in his nets, but on the Smithtown River, on 
Long Island, it is claimed that shad have been taken up 
to 14 pounds, and the employees of the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission have, when taking eggs, found shad 
in the nets weighing 12 pounds. 


Trout in Champlain Canal, 


The Champlain canal is fed by the Glens Falls feeder 
at Fort Edward, the water for the feeder leaving the 
Hudson at the Feeder dam, about two miles above Glens 
Falls. This spring there was a break in the feeder and 
the water was drawn off to make repairs, leaving but a 
little water in the ditch, at intervals where there were 
low places. An officer of the Glens Falls Cement Works 
sent boys in the feeder near the works catching fish of 
some kind, and upon -investigating he found the fish 
were brook trout, about 7 or 8 inches long, all about the 
same length. 'I was asked if I had planted trout in the 
canal, but, of course, I had not, and now the question 
is, where did they come from? There are trout streams 
flowing into the Hudson above the feeder, but none are 
tributary to the canal itself, and the only solution I can 
offer is that the trout worked down from above and 


found their way into the canal—but why? is the question. 





What should cause the trout to leave cool, clear water 
streams and make their way into the muddy water of a 
canal? I confess I doubted the correctness of the identi- 
fication of the fish, but when assured from several sources 
that the fish were “speckled trout” I could only accept 
the statements of those who saw the fish, contrary as it 
was to the known habits of the brook trout to frequent 
the waters Of the State canal. A. N. CHENEY. 


Maine Fishing. 


Boston, July 13.—Trout and landlocked salmon fish- 
ing in New England waters is rather poor. At the 
Rangeleys a few fish are being taken, but the best of 
the season is over. A railroad magnate fished two days 
on Lake Mooselucmaguntic last week and caught only 
one little trout. At Richardson Lake the fishing is no 
better. At the Upper Dam very little is being done, 
with the veteran anglers waiting for the late fly-fishing. 
At Moosehead there is a little fly-fishing, but generally 
the guests are.interested in some other sports. But bass 
fishing in many of the ponds in Maine is good. J. Parker 
Whitney came out from his camps at Mosquito Brook, 
Richardson Lake, and stopped at Andover for a couple 
of weeks. to escape the worst of the black flies. He tried 
the black bass fishing at Roxbury Pond, with good suc- 
cess. Very good strings of bass have lately been taken 
at the Winthrop and Belgrade ponds. 

July 1 the Jaw was off on white perch at the ponds in 
the section of Winthrop, Readfield and Monmouth. 
Me., as well as the waters in the section of Bangor. The 
anglers have been on the alert, and some good strings 
are reported. The perch will take the artificial fly on or 
near the surface, while they yield readily to still-fishing 
with worms or other bait. Trolling with a Rangeley 
spinner is also proving a good way to take the big ones. 
The fish and game commissioners have made a rule that 
only 25 perch shall be allowed to any angler on a single 
day. White perch fishing is not new in the State of 
Maine, by any means. About thirty-five years ago there 
was a White Perch Association at Waterville, Me., and 
this association had an annual meet and dinner, usually 
at one of the better white perch ponds at Smithfield, 
Rome or Belgrade. Editor Ephriam Maxham, of the 
Waterville Mail. was one of the earlier anglers for white 
perch, and a great lover of the sport. His score, and 
that of the rest of the Association. was almost religiously 
kept. A kindlier soul never followed in the footsteps 
of Izaak Walton, but he has long since taken his depar- 
ture to the land of the blessed. But the Maine Fish and 
Game Commission is taking an interest in the stocking 
of other waters in the State with white perch, and is 
pleased with its success. 

Boston, July 15.—New England sportsmen have been 
interested in the published accounts of the excursion and 
meeting of the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game _Asso- 
ciation, at Kineo, Moosehead Lake, last week. It was 
one of the best attended meetings the Association has ever 
held. . All the political fish and game protectors were 
there, and there is no doubt that a good deal of the power 
that influences fish and game legislation was present. The 
members and guests present numbered nearly 100, includ- 
ing the Fish and Game Commissioners, ex-Governor 
Powers and other notables and newspaper editors from 
all parts of the State. The feature of the meeting was 
the address of Commissioner Carleton. He threshed over 
considerable old straw concerning the repeal of the Sep- 
tember deer law; the causes which led to its enaction and 
repeal. He remarked that the Commission did not regret 
its repeal, since the timber land owners desired it. He 
read the following clipping from the editorial columns 
of a leading Maine agricultural paper: 


According to the present outlook there will be a strong effort 
made to abolish the Fish and Game Commission in the next session 
of the Legislature. The feeling against this branch of our State 
Government has been steadily rising during the past two years, and 
now the opposition has become sufficiently strong to show its 
hand. The destruction of crops by deer through the northern 
section of Maine is largely responsible for this condition of 
affairs. When men are obliged to watch these animals tramping 
down and eating their grain, and do not dare to raise a hand in 
defense of their property, it is easy to see that a change of some 
kind is bound to come. This is not Ireland, and city sportsmen 
are not English landlords. It looks very much as though some of 
our sporting gentry would have to give up their soft snaps and 
give the farmers a chance. The country boy also wants a chance 
to once more use his cotton twine and bended pin in catching 
trout. We are inclined to think that che farmer will have an 
inning in the near future. 


In his reply, Mr. Carleton said that the above item 
clearly outlined the wish and purpose of those who would 
see all laws for the protection of fish and game repealed, 
and a return to the days of the boy with his twine line 
and bended pin. While he admitted that deer may have 
damaged crops to a limited extent, he also dwelt upon 
the great advantages everybody in the State was deriving 
from the influx of sportsmen and summer tourists. To 
the fact of the actual presence of fish and game this 
summer business is largely due. The farmer’s son with his 
pin hook and the crust hunter have had their innings. 
They formerly had them till nearly every head of game 
was destroyed and the fish in our streams nearly ex- 
hausted. Times have changed. 

“We are inclined to think,” says the writer of the article 


in the agricultural paper, “that the farmer will. have 


his inning in the near future.” 

“Now, while this is the veriest rot, demagogism and 
rant,” said Mr. Carleton, “it has its influence, and helps 
to ‘create and foster a feeling of antagonism to our fish 
and game laws, and to meet and overcome this should 
be our first duty. 

“A Maine farmer once rented a hilly, rocky pasture to a 
ladies’ golf club from New York, for a big price. The 
farmer’s servant, scandalized by the sight of tall, athletic 
girls in scarlet coats, armed with iron hoofed clubs, re- 
ported to the farmer that ‘Them girls in the pasture scare 
our cows.’ 

' “The farmer scratched his head, ‘Hir-ram,’ came the 
leisurely answer, ‘times has changed since we was young. 
Used ter be the cows scared the girls.’ 

“The writer of this article {s like Hiram. He doesn’t 
understand that times have chan since the boy with 
the pin hook and the farmer had their innings.” 

The other speeches were mainly congratulatory. The 
subject of the attitude of the State toward her guides was 
ably handled. The guide law has grown in popularity 
ever since its enaction, The sportsman and tourist is 





always welcome to the great interior fish and game pre- 
serve of Maine. 

Mr. George Loud and Bert Hanson, of Boston, have 
just returned from a three weeks’ fishing trip to Bonnie 
River, N. B. They had good sport, taking all the fish 
they wanted. Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Crane, of Boston, are 
still at the Megantic preserve. Before they left the Upper 
Dam Mrs. Crane took a salmon of 3 pounds 13 ounces. 
Mr. Crane writes that the fishing at Big Island Pond is 
improving. Some’ fine catches are being made. “We 
took seventy-six fine trout after supper the other night 
at L. Pond, all on the fly. Mrs. Crane took thirty-six, 
giving me a hard lead the most of the time. All of that 
catch was returned alive to the water, since we had all 
the trout in the camp larder than could be used.” This 
is one of the best of rules thoroughly followed at the Me- 
gantic preserve, “No fish shall be killed not wanted for 
food,” and Mr. Crane is one of the first to live up to it. 
The newspapers are full of reports of brook trout being 
taken in the White Mountain region. The recent rains 
have kept the streams up to a good fishing height, and 
great strings are reported. It is the same old story. The 
summer tourist, with his dollar and a half fish rod, takes 
«75 fingerlings in a day’s fishing. What brook in the 
world can stand up against such fishing? The last reports 
from Kineo, Moosehead Lake, say that the fly-fishing is 
improving. Ex-Mayor Edwin U. Curtis and Mrs. Curtis, 
of Boston, have been fly-fishing there. Mrs. Curtis has 
had good sport, taking twenty-six trout at one outing. 
Winthrop M. Pitman, of Boston, fishing in the vicinity of 
Kearsarge, North Conway, N. H., returned with a string 
of 125 trout, the result of one day’s fishing. W. O. 
Perkins, of Boston, has been fishing the main stream of 
the Pemigewasset and has taken some large trout. From 
Attean camps, Jackman, Me., come reports of very good 


fly-fishing. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lawton, of Boston, are 


making some good catches there. 

Still better reports are coming of the white perch fishing 
at the ponds in the vicinity of Bangor, Me. Swett’s Pond 
is a favorite resort, one fisherman taking fifty-six: perch 
in an hour. The black bass fishing is also good. From 
Belgrade ponds the reports of black bass fishing are ex- 
cellent. Bait-fishing with minnows, frogs and grasshoppers 
is the rule. Still something is being done with the fly. 
Dr. W. H. Norcross, of Lewiston, landed a bass weighing 
5% pounds at Sabatis Pond Thursday. The citizens in 
the vicinity of Sabatis Pond have asked the Fish Com- 
missioners to restrict the number of fish to ten bass and 
twenty-five perch in a day. At Lake Pennesseewassee, 
Norway, Me., the bass fishing is reported good. Supt. E. 
L. Lovejoy, of the Portland & Rumford Falls Railway; 
took two fine bass there Saturday, fishing from Free+ 
land Howe’s camp. Still, there is some white perch fish- 
ing near Boston, for those who know how to find it. Mr. 
J. H. Jones caught a couple of good ones from a pond in 
Waltham the other day. SPECIAL. 


Rainbow Trout in the Appstachtens 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just been passing around among the summer 
guests of Sapphire the very charming runes of your occa- 
sional correspondent, Mr. H. Stewart, who rusticates at 
Highlands, twenty miles away, and owns a large forested 
area in that part of Macon county. They were printed in 
Forest AND STREAM some three years ago, about the time 
you published my “Words for Buncombe,” and I have 
kept them ever since—as I keep the Commandments. They 
are certaitily imbued with the fine sentiments which in- 
spires John Burroughs, whose desciple I am rapidly be- 
coming, despite an innate proclivity to hunt and shoot. I 
am no longer, let me say, a wanton destroyer of the 
beautiful in nature, but when I go forth it is to admire 
and not exterminate, though I confess that I do enjoy 
fly-fishing for trout, or any other variety of fish, for that 
matter. The use of bait in ponds or lakes involves still- 
fishing, which does not interest me, whereas fly-fishing 
enhances the sport, as I seek it, from start to finish. In 
no manner is the poetry of motion more strikingly illus- 
trated from the first cast of the line to the final flop in 
the basket or boat. It is all motion! 

Yesterday, at the mouth of Nixey Creek, which feeds 
the Sapphire Lake, I had the good fortune to take two 
trout which weighed a pound apiece with a coachman 
fly, sold by Abbey & Imbrie years ago, an exploit which 
astonished the craft, for it has been the impression here 
that the trout of the lakes would not take artificial flies. 
So you see I have a feather in my cap, although it is a 
white one. 

The trout here are certainly astonishers for size and 
numbers. It is hard to convince outsiders that S. sal- 
velinus, the speckled beauties of the Atlantic side, and 
of song, are found in these mountains; and yet the high 
regions of the entire Appalachian range are full of them. 
The stream fishing here at Sapphire and in its immediate 
vicinity is hardly surpassed: in New England or the 
Adirondacks, while both the mountain and. rainbow trout 
have been introduced into the artificial lakes, which are 
formed by draining the cafions. The Toxaway Hotel and 
Land Company. which owns some 27,000 acres of forest 
adjoining the Biltmore estate, limits its guests to count 
and weight, but every fisherman is sure to basket his 
quota of twenty, and often includes specimens which 
scale 2 pounds. 

But if the mountain trout are remarkable, much more 
are the rainbow trout which have been introduced into 
Fairfield Lake, from a plant obtained in Handy, Vt., in 
1897, and propagated at the company’s fish hatchery on 
the Horsepasture at Sapphire. Fairfield Lake is an arti- 
ficial body of water two miles long and forty feet deep in 
places. In four years these rainbow trout have grown 
from fry to nearly 4 pounds in weight. Manager J. F. 
Hays recently took one of 45 ounces in weight; John C. 
Eads, of Macon, Ga., one of 3 pounds 14 ounces, and 
Elliott Miller, of New York, one of 3 pounds 12 ounces. 
Dr. Richard Whitehead, Instructor at Chapel Hill, N. C.. 
has also taken very large fish. All mentioned were on 
light rods with flies or bait. There is no doubt that the 
rainbow trout thrive better here than in their Rocky 
Mountain habitat. They have quieter water. They do not 
have to stem mountain torrents perpetually. The insect 
food of Fairfield Lake is in greater variety. There are 
crawfish, helgramites and lizards, but ne minnows. 
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Chopped liver is fed to them regularly. Everything favors 
an abnormal growth—change of temperature, change of 
water, change of environment, culture, care and protec- 
tion. Variation in size is readily accounted for on natural 
ae. They occur in all famliies, but more readily in 

sheulture, where roughness of handling when stripping 
spawners for their ova injures a large proportion of the 


s. 
i much for North Carolina mountain trout. As for 
the streams themselves, they are ideal. From their catch 
basins in the clouds they drop by 300-foot leaps from 
their rocky escarpments until they accomplish a descent 
of 3,000 feet or more, and thereupon they take the simili- 
tude and manner of:creeks like the Whitewater, the Horse- 
pasture, the antes, the Toxaway and the French 
Broad, which form the feeders of the Tennessee and 
Savannah rivers. There are not less than forty of these 
high falls in this immediate vicinity. From the summit of 
Mt. Toxaway, where there is an observatory and a lodge, 
the Whitewater Falls show against the green of the 
forested mountan side, fifteen miles distant, like a column 
of marble when the sun strikes it. The width is perhaps 
one-third its height, so that it compares phenomenally with 
the noted high falls of the continent, while its location 
in mid-air is unique. . 

To most vacation ramblers this coming south for cool 
quarters is an enigma. But I can say, from a continental 
experience, that, excepting the sea coast, high elevations 
afford the only escape from midsummer heats. I have 
chased the comforter far up into the sub-arctic latitudes 
of Alaska and Labrador, and there seen the discomfited 
natives curl up like beavers in an oven with July and 
August heat, and I really believe there is a hot box at the 
North Pole at this season. Such phenomena explain the 
exuberance and variety of bird life and plant life which 
is found in that region, and the reason for its selection as 
a breeding ground for flight birds and water fowl. 

Globe trotters are only just beginning to discover the 
advantages and attractions of this Appalachian ridge. 
chiefly because they have not been easily accessible until 
within a decade. Now we have tramways and trolleys 
and graded roads, and all hotel conveniences. Even in- 
valids can attain unto them. We are only twenty-two 
hours from New York. CHar.es HALLOcK. 

Sarruire, N. C., July 10. 


West Virginia Conditions. 


Romney, W. Va., July 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In reply to a newspaper article I noticed in reference 
to tanneries, saw mills, and other factories not killing 
fish, I have only a few words to say. The party that 
made that statement knew he was stating a barefaced 
lie, and I refer all parties to the condition of the North 
Branch of the Potomac prior to the time saw mills were 
erected above Piedmont, the pulp mill at Piedmont, and 
other sources of pollution. Before this pollution was 
commenced the North Branch was a good black bass 
stream, and I have stood on the banks of it at Wash- 
ington Bottom, ten or elevn miles west of Cumber- 
land, Md., and have seen any quantities of bass on their 
spawning beds and swimming around. How is it now? 
At Parkersburg, a few weeks ago, the Federal Grand 
Jury indicted three saw mill men for pollution of a 
stream, and the suit of the city of Cumberland against 
the pulp mill people at Luke, Md., shows very positively 
that there are laws on this subject, and that they can be 
eniorced. The thousand or more people who live on 
the South Branch of the Potomac are not going to sit 
idle and let Cover’s or the United States Leather Com- 
pany, or any other concern, spoil this beautiful stream 
and pollute its waters so as to be unfit for man or beast. 
These tanneries will have to build settling basins, and 
it is no use for them to kick and squirm. 

As the South Branch has been too muddy for me to 
report any catches of bass this season, will write you 
of a 32 pound carp caught with hook and line this spring 
in Stump’s Eddy, by Mr. C. D. MclIlwee, one of our 
luckiest fishermen. Mr. McIlwee holds the belt for the 
largest fish taken with hook and line out of this stream; 
but a short time after he caught his large one a young 
man, by name of Garrett Parsons, had an exciting 
adventure with what he claims a larger carp than the 
one caught by MclIlwee. Mr. Parsons was down in a 
meadow watching the receding high water, and noticed 
something swimming around, which he took to be a 
muskrat. He waded out to it and struck it with a stick 
and then found it was a tremendous carp. He. got his 
hands in its mouth, but could not hold it, as he was so 
much excited, and the fish was so slippery. The fish 
made its escape into a run and then into the river a few 
yards away. ; 

A great many camps are here now, but the fishing has 
been very poor, on account of high waters. I think it 
wil! improve shortly, as it has the appearance of clearing 
up now, and as very few small bass have been caught, and 
they have had time to spawn, I think it will be fine fish- 
ing here later on. 

Our last Legislature gave our game warden a salary of 
$1,200 a year and $300 additional for traveling expenses, 
etc., and gave him power to appoint deputies in each 
county. This he is very slow in doing, and it is badly 
needed in the counties of Hampshire, Hardy and Grant, 
and no doubt in other counties. Guess he is faster in 
drawing his salary than in the protection of our game. 

A crowd of sportsmen from Wheeling and vicinity 
passed through this place to visit and inspect a tract of 
land, about eighteen miles above Moorefield, on the 
south fork of the South Branch, for the purpose of 
establishing a game and fish preserve. Another party 
from New York is after this same land, for the same 
purpose, and it is to be hoped that one or the other will 
purchase it for this eee. ; ; 

Partridges are thick here this summer and I predict 
a fine quail season this fall. Squirrels are very scarce 
around here. Jim Burr Brapy. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
“Good Boating.” 


Cxicaco, Ill., July 13.—This is the season of the year 
when the summer resort hotels are assiduously distributing 
their glowing literature. I believe it was an Eastern 
railroad which sent out a genius along its line to write up 
the attractions of the different fishing resorts, and printed 
the report of the said genius to the effect that fine bull- 
head fishing and fine trout fishing could*both be found in 
such and such a lake along the aforesaid line. This sort 
of thing does not go to-day, for the sporting public at 
least expects something of accuracy in the schedule of 
the summer resort; yet I notice a number of railroad 
hotels in our North Woods who advertise the “giant mus- 
callunge,” the “leaping black bass” and the “speckled 
beauty” as of yore. ‘Soe all of these summer hotel 
folders also call attention to the fact that there is “good 
boating.” It is rather of a comfort to the average city 
man who goes into the wilderness to reflect that, although 
the owner of the hotel has been studiously doing all he 
could to keep down the deer supply by jacklight hunting in 
the summer time, and has perhaps kept his boys busy fish- 
ing through the ice in the winter time, has none the less 
been generous enough to leave the “good boating” for his 
summer guests. Take courage, my brethren. If the fish 
do not bite, you still have left the water, and so long as 
you have plenty of water you can have “good boating.” 
No hotel folder should be without this announcement; 
and, indeed, very few of them are without it. 


“Good Fishing.” 

As to good fishing, that is another matter. We are all 
up in the air in this neighborhood, so far as actually good 
fishing is concerned, nor have we much license to expect 
any considerable change in the conditions until the cooler 
season of autumn. Mr. Graham H. Harris, who has re- 
turned from the Manitowish chain, states that eight bass 
in one day was the best he could do. It should be re- 
membered, however, that Mr. Harris does not fish for 
bass with anything but the fly. I imagine that any one 
could have very good sport with bait on bass in any one 
of a number of different waters near the Manitowish 
station. 

In the Vieux Desert region, accessible from State Line, 
Wis., there are a lot of good bass lakes. Nut Lake and 
Dinner Lake are good little bass waters, situated about a 
half-mile from each other and about six miles from the 
big lake. So far as is known, these lakes were not fished 
by any one until 1898. They still have a great many 
bass in them. Thirty and forty bass have been taken 
there in the course of an afternoon. The most deadly way 
for fishing these waters is by means of a bait-casting 
rod and free reel, and at this season of the year the 
spoon hook with a pork rind bait is perhaps as good a lure 
as any, although the live frog will do business in the 
evening in these wilderness lakes, provided one can secure 
the frogs. One of the most exciting experiences I ever 
had was in a little lake called Moon Lake, up near the 
Gaylord Club, where I once met a school of bass feeding 
at the edge of the lilypads. These fish would snap at any- 
thing I could throw to them, the artificial fly, frog. spoon 
hook, or anything else. After I ran out of frogs and 
took to the fly-rod, I had some splendid sport with them. 
There are scores of lakes accessible from State Line, 
Conover or any one of the fifty different railroad stations 
in upper Wisconsin, where one can have all the bass fish- 
ing he wants, not to mention “good boating.” 


Good Canoe Trip. 


I am very often asked by parties for information re- 
garding some good stream suitable for a canoe or boating 
trip where one can camp ont and do a little fishing. One 
might do much worse than follow the Wisconsin River 
from State Line or the Vieux Desert country down to 
Rhinelander. This is a distance of about 140 miles in 
all, and it takes one through a very wild and prolific part 
of Wisconsin River system. There are some muscal- 
lunge in the Wisconsin River in this portion, to sa 
nothing of a great many wall-eyed pike and small-mout 
bass. In the fall one would sometimes see ducks, perhaps 
partridges, and perhaps also deer. There are no dangerous 
rapids, but the water is in places fast enough to make it 
interesting. This is a good thing to bear in mind if one 
is looking for a floating trip. 


At the Huron Mountain Club. 


Mr. Hempstead Washburne, of this city, is just in town, 
back from his cottage at the Huron Mountain Club, on the 
south shore of Lake Michigan. There are at present about 
thirty members up at the club, and they are all having a 
good time, although the fishing just now is nothing ex-. 
traordinary. It was better during the earlier months of 
the season, though even now there are enough trout taken 
to supply the tables and to afford sport for the faithful. 

It was at the Huron Mountain Club that a little bear 
hunt occurred a week or so ago, in which the leading 
figures were Mr. W. P. Hamilton, of Detroit, his twelve- 
year-old son, Dr. Baxter, of Chicago, and John Nelson. a 
local guide. It would seem that Nelson had seen sign of a 
good bear and had put out a steel trap, and presently he 
brought word that the bear had gone off with the trap, 
clog and all. Mr. Hamilton and his son started out that 
day, and they and Nelson followed the bear all day long 
through a heavy bit of swamp. They could not get up 
with him, and had to go back to the club that night. On 
the next day Dr. Baxter joined them and they all started 
out at 4 o'clock in the morning. They followed Bruin 
steadily until dark, but were unable to come up with him, 
and finally had to give up the chase and let the bear get 
away with the trap, perhaps to perish a lingering death, 
perhaps to have his foot rot off in the jaws of the trap 
after some weeks of suffering. claimed that 
had no dog with which t could ow the bear, 
that the bear in some wa’ d freed ‘the clog from t 
trap, so that he could travel ‘with considerable speed. 
saw places where the bear had pounded i 
of trees with 
off 
i 
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dently having the trap upon his front foot. The track of 
this asst measured 6 inches across the ball of the foot, 
which is a very large bear for that part of the world. 

Speaking of Mr. Graham H. Harris reminds me that he 
starts this coming week with his family for an extended 
trip through the Western regions. They stop first at the 
Hot Springs of South Dakota, and then go out into the 
Yellowstone Park country, and will locate at Henry's 
Lake, where Mr; Harris had such fine sport last fall, and 
where he thinks the. trout fishing surpasses anything that 
he has known. 


The Aw Sable. , 


Mr. John,D. McLeod, of Milwaukee, has inveigled the 
undersigned into a trout trip on the Au Sable River of 
Michigan.) It is, of course, the poorest time of the year, 
and we will very likely get nothing of consequence, yet we 
start on Monday evening to try it for a day or two, it being 
our firm conviction that any place is better than the city in 
these hot days of summer. Mr. George L. Alexander, of 
Grayling, w out of all the men I have met all over 
the United States I figure to be about the most generous 
and kind-hearted that ever was, writes that he will be too 
busy to join us on this trip. It was Mr. Alexander who 
started this thing going in the first place, it being then his 
scheme to have Mr. W. B. Merskon and one or two other 
members of the Saginaw Crowd up at Grayling for a 
run down to a part of the stream where there are some big 
rainbows. Now Mr. Mershon is too busy knocking dol- 
lars off the bushes, Mr. Alexander is likewise deeply en- 
gaged in the same pursuit. As for Mr. McLeod and my- 
self, he is going to quit knocking them off, and I quit long 
ago, so it now looks as though we would start, as the 
society reporter writes of the wedding procession, 
“promptly at the appointed hour.” 


A Few Bass. 


Billy Farmer, of this city, starts this afternoon for a 
session with the big-mouths at Billy Tuohy’s hotel on 
Eagle Lake, Wis. At this date Billy Farmer holds the 
Tuohy medal for the biggest bass of the season safe 
enough, he having taken a bass of 6 pounds a few weeks 
ago. He is determined this time to break his own record. 
This record was held last year by H. M. White, of Chi- 
cago. with a 6-pound 7-ounce bass. Mr. White is still at 


‘Eagle Lake trying to equal Billy’s 6-pound bass of this , 


summer. He has been having pretty good fishing, last 
Saturday coming in with a catch of twenty-two bass, and 
a week previous with one of twenty, including a number 
of very good fish. 

There are some big-mouths still left up in the country 
adjoining Fox Lake, Wis. Lake Emily seems to be a 
favorite water, and although of no great extent, it has 
never heen fished in the modern scientific method until 
very lately. Two anglers by the name of Robert Jansen 
and Albrough Pope on last Tuesday caught over 100 
black bass in this little lake, which is something of a record 
for a water situated in so old-settled a country as that 
part of Wisconsin. 


Annual Fish Day. 


I do not know whether I mentioned it or not at the 
right time, though I intendgd to do so, and certainly it de- 
serves mention—this great annual fish holiday of the city 
of Bloomington, Ill. Bloomington is a busy litttle city, 
but it has near it no river, creek or lake of any conse- 
quence. There is one litttle lake known as Miller Lake, 
which was stocked five years ago with game fish. Last 
year it was determined by the city fathers that the public 
of Bloomington ought to have one day’s fishing a year at 
least, and on last July it is stated that there were 2,500 
people who went out fishing in this little lake on the occa- 
sion of the annual holiday. On July 6, the date of the 
holiday for this year, there were fully as many anglers of 
all sorts and conditions on the shores of this little pond. 
The people came out before daybreak in order to get good 
positions, as they do when attending a hanging down in 
Arkansas, and all day long and until dark they patiently 
did their best to avail themselves of the privileges brought 
by this fishing holiday. Once a year, one day out of 365— 
it is too bad that Bloomington and every other city in the 
world cannot do a little bit better than that by way of 
fishing holidays. E. Houcu. 

Hantrorp Burtiptwe, Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Angling Notes. 


THE sport continues so good among the ouananiche in 
the Grande Décharge of Lake St. John that the Messrs. 
W. Ruthven Stuart and J. Ruthven Stuart, of London, 
who have already spent some time there, are extending 
their visit another month. Other British sportsmen who 
are at present enjoying this fishing are T. T. McCready 
and W. H. McCready, of Dublin, Ireland. Messrs. Graves, 
Morrison and Cardie, of Columbus and Cleveland, O., are 
making an extended trip in the Lake St. John country, 
being after trout as well as ouananiche. Among other 
American angling parties who have been exceedingly 
successful in the Grande Décharge is one composed of 
Messrs. H. J. Martin, W. H. Martin and Colonel Jones, of 
New York. They found the ouananiche very plentiful, 
and their catch was a very large one. In fact, it is the 
universal experience this year that the fish are very much 
more numerous than usual. 

With the diminution of the fly pest in the woods at the 
end of this month, there is og Bd be a large increase in 
the number of canoeing parties bound for the lake country 
north of Lake St. John. For most of these waters anglers 
will require larger flies than are now used in the Décharge. 
In fact, the large) flies used there in the early part of the 
season will be found suitable in the ouananiche pools of 
the Peribonca and Ashuapmoruhouan, Lake Tschotagama 
and Lac-a-Jim. In many of the intervening and smaller 
waters trout fishing is to be had. Either the River 
Aleck, or River and Lake des Aigles will 
be found well worthy of a visit by lovers of the angle. All 
contain trout’ in abundance, and in some of them large 
doré and gray trout are also to be taken by trolling. The 
Little Peribonca contains large quantities of both 
ouananiche and trout. It is reached by steamer from 
Roberval to the mouth of the Grand Peribonca and thence 
by canoe. The canoe routes are all hemmed in by forests 
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right to the water’s edge, the rapids are frequent and pic- 
turesque, and it would be difficult mdeed to imagine more 
enjoyable routes for a summer outing. 

From the north shore of the St. Lawrence and from 
Labrador it is learned that the salmon fishing is much. 
better than it has been on the south shore. Over a hun- 
dred fish have been killed in the’Trinity, which is a com- 
paratively small river. 

Mr. Hart, of Waterbury, will fish one of the Gaspé 
streams with a party of friends next week. The net fishing 
has been splendid of late in the Baie des Chaleurs, and 
good sport will probably be reported a little later from 
the anglers among the second run of salmon in the rivers 
flowing into the bay. i 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Queszc, Canada, July 18. 


The Tarpon Record. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The big tarpon now on exhibition at the store of Messrs. 
Wm. Mills & Son, 31 Park place, New York city, is 
claimed in your issue of July 6 to be the largest tarpon 
ever caught with rod and reel. 

This claim is not well founded, for my friend, Dr. H. 
W. Howe, of Mexico City, Mex., in December, 1899, 
caught one just ten pounds heavier—viz., 223 pounds. 
This fish was fully described in my paper on “Winter 
Fishing at Tampico,” published in your issue of Aug. 4, 


1900. 

This fish was landed on a light Devine tarpon rod, a No. 
36 Empire City line that had been in constant use for more 
than two weeks, and one of Dr. Howe’s reels. : 

I hold in my office the original affidavit of Dr. Howe and 
two others who saw the fish landed and weighed, a copy of : 
which was incorporated in the aforesaid paper of mine. 

The scale used for weighing the fish was one sold me by 
Mr. Ed. vom Hofe, and which was tested a short time 
before by weighing accurately two men. 

It is evident, therefore, that Dr. Howe still holds the 
championship. 

I note also in the same issue of your paper that two 
tarpon fishermen in thirty-four days’ fishing in Florida 
landed between them fifteen tarpon. In the same time 
at Tampico, Mex., they could certainly have landed over 
one hundred. As far as I have been able to learn, the 
winter and spring fishing along the Mexican coast is far 
superior to that along the Florida coast. 

J. A. L. WaApbpELL. 


Che Fennel. 
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Fixtures. 


Sept. 2-5.—Toronto, Can.—Dog show of the Toronto Industrial 
Exhibition. W. P. Fraser, Sec’y. and Supt. 


Training the Hunting Dog. 


By B. Waters, Author of “Fetch and Carry: A Treatise 
on Retrieving.” 








XX.—The Tools of Training. 


The whip, whistle, spike collar and check cord are all 
the instruments the trainer needs to perfect the dog in 
his education for work to the gun. 

Both whip and spike collar have been denounced as 
cmfwyp cmtw wimcyy cmfwy pu cmfwyp shrdl shrdlmm 
they are used. The cruelty therefore is in their applica- 
tion, which is a manifestation of the trainer’s pruposes. 

If the trainer cannot use the spike collar without be- 
ing cruel, it is better for him to entirely forego its use, 
as it is better also to forego any attempts at training 
if he cannot control his temper. When properly ap- 
plied, the collar inflicts pain without mutilation. It 
serves a useful purpose, and its use can be justified on 
that score. Breaking the colt to harness, which at first 
hurts him, or breaking the ox to the yoke, inflicts cer- 
tain degrees of pain, yet if not carried to unnecessary 
degrees no one considers that cruelty is inflicted. One 
or two cuts from a heavy whalebone whip raises welts 
on the side of the roadster, and causes a greater intensity 
of pain than there would be occasion to inflict in all 
the lessons of the average retriever. 

Anger and violence result in cruelty. When they are 
exhibited, the trainer is such in name only. He then is 
— to teach, and he then incapacitates the pupil to 
earn, 

The best training collar, though called a spike collar, is 
a combination of Soth spike and choke collar. Its con- 
struction should be simple and its material of the best. 
The leather should be medium weight harness leather, 
without sponginess or flaws. For convenience in use, the 
collar is made in two parts. 

The longer part should be from 22 to 24 inches in length 
by 1% inches in width. An iron oblong, sufficiently large 
to allow the free end of the strap to play through it, is 
sewed in the other end of the strap. If a ring were used 
it would allow the strap to twist around the dog’s neck; 
the oblong prevents it from doing so. The spikes, six in 
number, are screwed through steel plates on one side of 
the strap, two to a plate, and are secured by nuts screwed 
on them on the opposite side of the strap. The spikes 
to allow the free end of the strap to play through it, is 
should project inwardly, about % inch. The points 
should have a bevel of about 45 degrees, so that they will 
hurt, without cutting or puncturing the skin. The shorter 
strap, 2 or 3 inches in length, has a square buckle at one 
end to buckle free end of the collar, and a ring is at the 
other end in which to fasten the check cord. 

The whip is carried and used to punish the dog for any 
misbehavior in a general way. Its presence alone has a 
beneficient moral effect. While the dog enjoys the so- 
ciety of his master as a companion, he detests servitude, 
which conflicts with his own spontaneous actions or pur- 
poses, and he obeys many times for no other reason than 
that obedience is compulsory,  =s_ 

The presence of the whip and its significance do much to 
maintain discipline. For its moral effect, many trainers 
carry it fastened to the coat, where it is in sight at all 
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times, and where it is instantly available when needed. 
The majority of trainers and shooters, however, carry 
the whip in the pocket. Those most in favor, therefore, 
are flexible, so that they may be rolled up and stowed 
in a small compass. 

Whips ‘heavily loaded with iron or lead should nveer be 
used, as they are unpleasant to carry, and as a slung shot 
are not at all needed. in- furtherance of the dog’s edu- 
cation. 

A silk or linen cracker. on the end of the whip adds 
to its effectiveness. It also preserves the lash from wear- 
ing out. An admonitory crack of it. often serves to 
oe the dog’s efforts ‘quite as well as a whipping 

oes. 

The check cord serves a most useful purpose in keeping 
the dog under control at such times as he would misbe- 
have or interfere if left to his own will, or run away if 
he is displeased or afraid. It also comes efficiently 
into use in many parts of the field and yard breaking. 

A braided cord is the best. It does not require so much 
care in coiling it for the pocket, and it cannot’ untwist in 
the annoying manner peculiar to common rope. 

The cord used to connect windows with their counter- 
balance serves admirably the purposes of a check cord. 
A ¥-inch line is quite large enough for all field pur- 
poses, although in the yard lessons a 14-inch line, as be- 
ing easier on the hands, may be preferable. The check 
cord should be as short as is consistent with effecting the 
desired purpose. If used beyond a certain length, which 
is variable according to the special matter to be accom- 
plished, it is more or less cumbersome and unmanage- 
able. When not in use it should be coiled carefully so 
that when one end is fastened to the dog’s collar it -will 
play freely without tangling or kinking. 

The whistle serves as a great aid in handling the dog 
when he is seeking for prey. It should have a good tone 
of medium pitch. Metallic whistles have a tendency to 
make the mouth sore, and when full of frost in cold 
weather are painful to the.teeth and lips. For use, it is 
best suspended from near the hunting coat collar in 
front by a string of sufficient length. 

The senseless and continuous whistling practiced by 
some trainers and shooters should be studiously avoided. 
To the dog, the blasts have a meaning only when they are 
associated with definite ideas, and such he cannot have 
if they are continuous. 

If the whistle is carried habitually in the mouth, there 
is a great temptation to blow it unnecessarily, therefore 
it is better to place it in the pocket until it is actually 
needed. Men who carry it in their mouths continuously 
are prone to acquire a drawn, anxious look, and are 
ever alert to blow it on the slightest pretext of setting 
the dog aright in his seeking. Probably nine out of ten of 
the blasts on the whistle are unnecessary, and therefore 
more or less harmful. Its only useful place in the man- 
agement of the dog at work is to turn him if taking a 
cast too wide; to attract his attention to a signal of the 
hand, which the shooter desires him to see, and to make 
him cease work and come in. A different note is used 
for the respective purposes, and once the note is definitely 
fixed upon, it should always be used in its proper rela- 
tion and none other. 

The trainer can use any note or combination of notes 
which he pleases, there being nothing specially conven 
tional in this respect, although in a general way a long 
and short note are used to make the dog turn, a succes- 
sion of short, sharp notes to attract his attention, and a 
prolonged whistling to make him come in. 

When trained for field trial purposes, some dogs are 
taught to work further out and go faster to blasts of the 
whistle, to the end that the whistling of the opposing 
handler may not check the dog’s efforts. 


XXI.—Field Trial Breaking and Handling. 


In field trial competition, a dog needs to do his best, 
and this he can do only when he has self confidence, 
proper schooling, good spirits, and stamina which comes 
from excellent physical condition. ; 

A dog, working alone in such manner as pleases him- 
self, and yet, perhaps, in a manner pleasing to the 
shooter, is then engaged quite differently from a mat- 
ter of competition. Allowed to take his own time and 
methods, he may do well; but in competition his per- 
formance is relative, and therefore inferior if some 
other dog does better. 

The field work of the dog, with its cramped subservi- 
ency to the interests of the gun, and the work of the 
dog in field trial competition, are distinct inasmuch as 
the pottering burdensomeness of the shooter in actual 
work is largely eliminated. 

There are shooters who hold that a field trial should 
be an exhibition of high class field work as it is done 
in acfual service to the gun afield. Such arguments are 
absurd. To hold a dog down to the restrictions imposed 
by actual work to the gun would vitiate all competition. 
The purpose of the competition is to try out the dog’s 
powers to the utmost, in the qualities which are essen- 
tial in actual field work, and in the approved manner of 
field work, free from the obstructiveness of the shooter 
whose dominant idea is the capture of the bird rather 
than the degree of his dog’s natural qualities. The cap- 
ture of the bird, by the way, is a difficult idea to remove 
from the average shooter’s field trial data. He cannot con- 
sider a race between two or more dogs without making 
the dead bird a standard of value. One season at field 
trials usually convinces the as-in-actual-field-work oracle 
that he is quite right and the field trial world is quite 
wrong; in the second season, he usually begins to learn 
something on the one hand and unlearn something on 
the other; and later on, if he have a reasonable degree 
of good sense, he learns to know that he did not know 
it all. : 

The term, “natural qualities,” is difficult to explain 
to the advocate of pure field work which is done in the 
interest of the gun, for the reason that it embodies a 
theory which runs counter to his prejudgments and 
prejudices. He generally attempts the reductio ad ab- 
surdum that “natural qualities” indicate an unbroken 
dog turned loose to run wild. As a matter of act, the 
field trial dog needs to be broken to a certain useful 
degree, and while he competes after the manner of actual 
field work he is freed from its deadening burdens. The 
trotting horse is broken to harness and to obedience 
to voice and rein, yet he, in a race, is given the freest 

opportunity.to display his. natural qualities to their ut- 
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most. Why not insist that he should race to a farm 
cart so that his natural qualities would thereby be dis- 
played “as in actual field work?” 

The manner in which: the horse races is not the man- 
ner in which he is driven on the road; the manner in 
which he is trained on the track is not the manner in 
which he is trained for road work, yet the natural quali- 
ties, the speed, stamina, intelligence, gameness, disposi- 
tion, etc., which the horse displays in races are the 
qualities which are of service in actual road work, and 
when he is used in the latter service the manner of 
handling him is modified accordingly. 

No sane man would think of driving his horse on the 
road as if he were racing for a championship. Most 
men can talk sensibly in respect to the distinctions be- 
tween a race horse and a cart horse, yet a large percent- 
age of them would probably lose their good judgments 
when considering the differences between a field dog 
and a field trial dog, though the difference between 
either might be merely a matter of handling. Indeed, 
a dog might be both a field trial dog and a field dog, 
and not infrequently he is such. Few men can handle a 
race horse or field trial dog; not every man can handle 
the ordinary horse or dog, and some men cannot handle 
any kind of dog, for which they hold the dog blamable. 

It is true that fast dogs have bolted at field trials, and 
it also is true that race horses have run away on the 
tracks when racing, but it would be erroneous to assume 
that such acts are considered standards of merit. And 
yet a dog of high class natural. qualities may commit a 
flagrant error and win a race, not by virtue of having 
committed such error, but by virtue of being a better 
performer than his competitors, error and all consid- 
ered. On the other hand, a dog may commit an error 
of such magnitude that it disqualifies him from further 
competition in the race in which he is engaged. 

Field trials are conducted by intelligent, experienced 
gentlemen. They have all the experience and knowledge 
which come from “actual field work,” with the added 
knowledge of what constitutes the principles of a compe- 
tition and the best manner of conducting it. 

In preparing a dog for a competition it therefore is 
better to act on the theory that he will engage in a race. 
Memories of what dear Star did on a memorable day 
when he made forty-nine or more points with birds to 
every point will not offset his inferior performance in 
competition. Not what he has done but what he does 
do is the only datum the judge considers. 

To perform at his best, a dog must be in fine physical 
condition. His muscles must be hard and strong; 
his feet tough; his body free from fat and surplus flesh, 
all resulting from sufficient exercise in the preliminary 
weeks, combined with proper feeding and general good 
care. Furthermore, he must have ample practice on 
birds, so that he will be able to perform quickly and 
skillfully cn them. Speedy work is essential, for one 
can easily understand that a dog which works on his 
birds sharply, accyrately and intelligently will not give 
a slower dog any chance to score, however well the lat 
ter may be able to work if given more time. No forcing 
process serves to fit the dog for a field trial. Over- 
exercising to reduce fat, whipping to’ correct errors, etc., 
do not condition the dog. Good, honest preparation and 
enough time are the essentials. Soft flesh, thick wind 
and unskillfulness are not corrected by hurry or pres 
sure. 

Without the necessary preparation, no dog has other 
than an exceedingly remote chance in a field trial com- 
petition. Trusting to luck and to one’s own ability to 
help the dog to win is trusting to a forlorn hope. 

The judges are quite alive to what work is done inde- 
pendently by the dog and what is done by the assistance 
of his handler. They will make their estimates accord- 
ingly. This does not imply that skill is not necessary in 
handling a dog in a field trial, but it notes a distinction 
between skillfully handling a dog which is able to make 
a good competition and on the other hand endeavoring 
to assist one which is unfit to compete. Handling and 
assisting are different matters. 

Sharp practice is now many years obsolete. Honesty 
and skillfulness are not in the least antagonistic. Any 
attempts at trickery are instantly detected by the mod- 
ern judge, and if the offending handler escapes a repri- 
mand on the spot he does not escape close surveillance 
thereafter and a disbelief in his honesty on the part of 
the judges, so that in a way he justly suffers a deprecia- 
tion of character from any attempts at tricky handfing. 

The field trial dog is best developed by permitting 
him to self hunt, or by conducting his training on a 
modification of it. In this manner, his self interest is 
stimulated to its utmost, consistent with a reasonable 
degree of work to the gun. 

Most dogs work less keenly when restricted too closely 
in their work to the gun, and some dogs work in a 
slovenly, spiritless manner under such circumstances. 
The greater self-interest the trainer can evoke in the dog, 
the greater will be the dog's effort to gratify it. This 
can be done and maintained only by kindness and 
encouragement in the main. 

The chief considerations in a field trial are locating 
the birds, pointing them, backing the competing dog, 
steadiness to point, wing, and shot. and judgment in 
ranging. 

The general wisdom of the dog, as manifested by his 
practical acts, is expressed by the term “bird sense.” 
Any training. over and above what brings out these quali- 
ties in a finished manner, is redundant, and, from a com- 
petitive standpoint, tends toward harming the dog’s 
chances rather than toward improving them. In seek 
ing, finding, pointing. etc., the mind of the dog should 
be concentrated on the work which is recognized as 
competitive. If he makes his work secondary to the 
doings of his handler, he is thereby hampered with con- 
siderations which are not competitive, and his perform- 
ance as a contestant will be’ injured accordingly. In 
short, the field trial dog is trained specially to fit the 
conditions of a race. If he works out his ground with 
greater speed and more judgment, follows a trail with 
greater speed and precisicn, points his birds more truly 
than does his competitor, he will be doing practically all 
the work. His opponent then will seem to be doing noth- 
ing, for the work all being done before he can get to it; 
there is nothing for him to do. 

Contrary to the views held by some writers, great 
experience on game is no handicap to the field trial 
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dog. It, on the contrary, gives him the knowledge 
which he needs in competition. He cannot be too know- 
ing in all the details of field work. Great experience, 
however, may be confounded with overwork or stale- 
ness, which is a decided factor in making a dog unfit for 
his best performance. Experience, in a proper sense, 
never makes a dog less keen or less snappy in his work, 
but overwork will, to a certainty, make him so. 

The essentials of a good field trial dog’s performance 
are as foilows: staying out at his work industriously, 
and therefore never coming in to his handler till ordered 
to do so; beating out his ground with judgment—that 
is to say, going from one to another of the places likely 
to serve as haunts or feeding grounds for the birds; 
locating the birds quickly and accurately after he catches 
the foot scent or the body seent; pointing them intelli- 
gently and stanchly, and backing only when it is neces- 
sary to do so; all being governed by a desire to be inde- 
pendent in action and take the initiative whenever it is 
possible to do so; to be filled naturally for such perform- 
ance he must have intelligence, stamina, enthusiasm and 
pluck, self-confidence, a good nose and a good dispo- 
sition. ; 

The preliminary fitting of the dog for field trial com- 
petition is a matter to keep in mind at all times. Dur- 
ing the summer months he should be kept in reasonably 
good physical condition by exercising, good food and a 
wholesome place in which to sieep. His field work be- 
ginning with short hunts, is gradually increased, till he 
is given ail the work he can stand without lessening his 
enthusiasm and energy in it. He should be thrown 
entirely on his own resources, consistent with the condi- 
tions exacted by the competition. 

If the deg has not the knowledge of how best to hunt 
his ground or go to his birds, etc., before the race, dur- 
ing the race is a badly chosen time in which to teach 
or assist him. While the handler is endeavoring to 
assist his dog to accomplish a certain act, the competing 
dog, more confident and able, may do it readily on his 
own initiative. 

The information already presented in this work on 
the subject of a steadiness to shot, point, back and wing 
is applicable to the training of the field trial dog. He 
must be steady in the work which is designated as being 
competitive. Flushing intentionaiiy or through erroneous 
judgment will be penalized to 1 certainty, although 
flushes under adverse conditions, such as running onto 
a bird down or across wind wl. n the dog could not 
scent it are rarely considered as tUcing a demerit. 

The best manner of ranging, roading, pointing, etc., 
qualities treated fully in previous chapters, are essentail 
to the field trial dog. They should be carefully devel- 
oped to their best, for the fact that the dog is in a race 
instead of “an ordinary day’s shooting” should ever be 
borne in mind. To insist that the field trial should be 
conducted as an ordinary day’s shooting is analogous 
to insisting that a horse race should be conducted as an 
ordinary day’s farm work. In the one case, the dog 
displays the powers with which nature endowed him, 
under the least restriction consistent with his control; 
in the other, he displays his powers as a mental dog, 
habituated to the restrictions of servitude. 

It is better to give the dog as much time as possible 
near the scene of the trials, so that he may have experi- 
ence on grounds similar to those of the field trials, and 
become acclimated as much as possible. Changes of 
water, climate, food, etc., not infrequently affect the 
dog’s condition and the quality of his field work. He 
never should be run longer than he maintains his best 
speed and effort. An hour at first, once or twice a day, 
night and morning, when the dog is coolest, with a two- 
hour run every second or third day when he is in better 
condition, will serve to maintain the average good dog 
at his best field work. It is a mistake, on the other 
hand, to have a dog so highly keyed in speed that from 
high animal spirits he will run so fast he cannot do any- 
thing other than to pick out a course to run in. When 
so extended, he cannot use his nose to the best advan- 
tage even if he can use it at all. For the trials which 
have longer heats than a half hour or hour the matter 
of endurance must be more seriously considered, and the 

prepartion of the dog must be with a view to establish 
less speed and longer effort. His preparatory runs are 
longer to conform to the longer runs exacted in the 
one Re mpmoe endurance is a factor, Dogs vary 
os oe on meaty for work. Some will perform 
every day, while others again may not be equal to 

a satisfactory pertormance oftener than every other day. 

The idiosyncrasies of the individual must govern. The 

trainer should endeavor to keep the dog at a pitch where- 

in he delights to work every moment. If the latter 
aa a =. omg or is dilatory of execution, he 

oses accordingly if his opponent is in i a 
ently and finished in his work. Fs On cere 

The Derbys are considered by many as 
stakes, but they are so in name only. 
necessarily so liberal that it permits the 
year-olds, a trifle more or less as to age, 
a dog may be considered as 
— meee. The breeder should, therefore, endeavor to 

ave his puppies whelped as nearly on or after Jan. 1 
as possible, to thereby obtain the greatest allowable age. 
Then they can be given quite a thorough training the 
fall and winter of their first season. beginning their sec- 
ond season as trained dogs prepared to take a post grad- 
wate course and to enlarge their practical experience. 

In. handling a dog in competition, the trainer should 
Wtend strictly to his own affairs. Any attempt to super- 
wise or dictate to the opposing handler is impertinent 
tnd useless. Any captiousness or insubordination mili- 

ates against the handler’s success. If one handler obe s 

e judges’ instructions and the other does not the 
judges will possibly after awhile leave the disobedient 

andler to go where he pleases and do as he likes, the 
disobedience and refusal to follow the instructions bein 
considered as inability to do so. The judges will ears 
give a respectful hearing to any complaints of interfer- 
ence of one handler with another, if they be not frivolous 
oF prejudiced in their origin. However. it is much better 
to go through the competitio r out 
mterests af the dogs in char. 
looking for trouble. 


Some handlers school their dogs to di 
whistle, or to go out the faster ess they tr = 


this to guard against their being called in or turned at 


being puppy 
The age limit is 
running of two- 
s and at two years 
being mature in relation to 


ge rather than to engage in 


n looking out for the best ‘ 


improper junctures by the whistling of the opposing 
handler. There are but few handlers who do not whistle 
to and order their dogs too much when in competition. 
The less noise made, the better. 

Between heats the dog should be carried in a wagon. 
After a heat he should have all the burrs, etc., picked 
out of his coat and from between his toes, and if the 


weather is at all cold or raw he should be blanketed and 
made comfortable. 
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The Girl at the Half-Way House. 

It is good that at length the old-titne West is coming 
to have a plage in the newate Of the land. The day, to 
be sure,.is late; most of the contemporary witnesses of its 
early history, have passed away; yet the time is not so 
distant but that many fragments of that history may be 
saved, to serve at a later day as material for him who 
shall write at large the story of the thans-Mississippi 
region from the time of Lewis and Clarke down to its 
modern civilization. . 

It. was a tost happy circumstance that Mr. Ripley 
Hitcheock, of . Appleton & Co., should have con- 
ceived the thought of preparing a series of volumes to be 
published under the title “The Story of the West.” These 
cover a variety of types—the Indian, the soldier, the 
cowboy, the miner and others—and it was a circum- 
stance hardly less happy that Mr. Hitchcock, the editor 
of the series, should have pitched upon Mr. Emerson 
Hough to write “The Story of the Cowboy.” How well 
that story was written, and how strongly the cowboy’s 
true character appealed to a public which had imagined 
a character very different, is well known to the midily 
thousand readers of the book. The description Was a 
true, vivid and interesting picture of a type that has 
aiready passed away. 

Mr. Hough is one of the writers who long ago yielded 
himself to the potent charm of a West which was “wild,” 
and so natural, and in his latest volume, “The Gifl at the 
Half-Way House; A Story of the Plains,” he has again 
depicted scenes most of which belong.to that now. dis- 
tant past. It is not neéeSsary to tell readers of the 
Forest AND STREAM of the Charm of Mr. Hough’s liter- 
ary style, nor to itform them that his book is well writ- 
ten and his story is pleasingly told. What may better 
be done is to explain in some degree what it contains. 

t is divided into four Books, treating of different 
times, though times that follow closely one upon an- 
other. The first Book is the Day of War, in which he 
introduces to his readers the heroine and the hero of the 
tale at the taking of Louisburg, neat the close of the 
Civil War, and tells the melancholy and touching story 
of the march of the victots over the bloody field while 
the band played nota triumphant hymn of victory nor a 
thoughtless strain of joy, but that old sweet song, long 
loved in the old time South, which begins 


Maxwelton braes are bonnie. 


Book If. deals with the Day of the Buffalo, the day 
of the end of the track, the day of the new settlers, and 
of cafivas and sod houses. The scenes of this new 
country and new life are vividly pictured. The tovgh- 
ness and the helpfulness, the brutality and the tendefness, 
the carelessness and the deep feeling of these pople who 
had fought their way into an unknown world among un- 
known neighbors, and were not yet sute where they Were 
or how they felt. Here there was hunting, fighting and 
struggling of many sorts, and through it all the hero 
is learning himself the lesson of life and his own strength. 
Here, too, he meets again the heroine, and learns to 
love her, but his love is not returned. 

In Book III. it is the Day of the Cattle. The buffalo 
had gone. The long trail is furrowed by thousands on 
thousands of slow feet working constantly to the North. 
People have settled down a little bit more into their 
places. They begin to belong to the soil. The heroe’s 
love story does not prosper. 

Last of all comes the Day of the Plow. The cattle have 
followed the buffalo and the Indian out of the pages, and 
following the cattle has ridden the cowboy, too. Land is 
now what all men desire. The story moves on rapidly, 
still in Kansas, and then suddenly in the last chapter. the 
scene changes to an old Southern city, and then comes 
the end—a happy ending. : 

Mr. Hough has written a story very unlike the con- 
ventional novel. It is full of action and movement, yet 
we may imagine that after all the love story which runs 
through its pages was intended to serve as little more 
than a moulding on which to hang three broad canvases, 
paintings of phases of the quickly changing life in’ the 
early West, from the time when the settlements began 
until the days when the question of settlement had be- 
come a matter of long ago, and the people had settled 
down into the commonplace—and happy—life when 
history is no longer made. > 

The canvases are broad, the lights strong, the shadows 
deep. We have here an artist who sees beneath the sur- 
face, who paints with deep sympathy, and who has de- 
picted well scenes that every American should be glad 
to know of. 


Ins ‘nan: Asoeinil the: Graal: Chinedé. 


Most marvelous but as yet least known of the wonders 
of America is the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. One 
might say that it is only a little more than thirty years 
sgo that it was discovered, for it was then that Maj. J. 
W. Powell, with his little band of heroes, faced the perils 
of this rapid, rushing, almost underground, river and 
traced its course f:om Green River on the Union Pacific 
Railroad southward through untold difficulty and danger. 
Long, long before that the Spaniards had crossed the 
stream near its mouth, and the uoper reaches of the two 
rivers which unite to form the Colorado had long been 
well known. In 1835 or ’36 a party of trappers under the 
leadership of one Fremont descended the rievr, and one 
of that party still lives—or a few years ago did live—in 
Wyoming. Again, in 1855, Ashley, who gave his name 
to Ashley Fork and Ashley Falls, attempted the descent, 
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but to the scientific world nothing was known of the 
river or its dangers unfil Maj. Powell accomplished 
his trip, and the general public was more than twenty 
years behind the acientific world. 

Within the last dogen years, however, knowledge of this 
cafion, and of its beauties, as seen ftom above, has gradu- 
ally filtered into the public mind, and the construction 
of railways to some of the best known view points makes 
it clear that before long the Grand Cafion may be as well 
known as the Cafion of the Yellowstotie. A volume fe- 
cently issued by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, is likely 
to éontribute much to this knowledge. . i 

This is “In and Aréund the Grand €afion,” by Geo; 
Whose James, who for .ten years has visited “the most 
Sublime Spectacle of earth.” His work-is: not an ordi- 
nary ‘book of hasty travel, but the accumulated results 
of much study, during which a great extent of country 
has been traversed om foot and on horseback. Mr. James 
has many times climbed back and forth over most of 
the trails which lead from the lofty, plateau down to ihe 
river's brink, has camped in many localities where white 
mag, perhaps, never camped before, ahd he has filleé his 
soul with the mysterious spirit of the cafion about which 
he writes so graphically and so lovingly. : , 

Aside from its interest as a series of graphic descrip- 
tions of most marvelous scenes, the book demands spe- 
cial praise for the system on which it is written. Any one 
who purposes to visit the cafion must read the volume 
to comprehend the geography of the region which he is 
approaching, and to view its spectacles - intelligently. 
Thus Mr. James describes first of all the Colorado River 
and its series of connecting cafions; then after some 
historical matter devoted to the various exploring parties 
he describes how to reach the cafion, and then he takes 
his readers down many of the trails to the fiver, describes 
other cafions, has something to. say about the almost un- 
known. Havasupai Indians and their surfoundings, an 
éoncludes with chapters about the botany and genlogy 
of the Grand Cafion and the impre§sioris that it inade oll 
him. A. short bibliography of thé region closes the 
volume, ; i a es 

The book is copiously illustrated with photographs of 
very great beauty, and is handsomely printed o@ coated 
paper.. It is a volume which should appeal strongly to 
every American, 


North pencils of Yesterday. 


Ir is curious to observe the constantly growing interest 
in the North American Indians, as indicated by the fact 
that more and more material about them and their prim- 
tive ways is constantly finding its way in pritit. Now 
that the Indiatis.as a race—a people set apart. by thelt 
own culture from the newly arrived white people of = 
continent—have passed away, civilization begitis to fin 
that they are ititeresting and desires to know something 
about them. 7 

The most recent volume issued on the North American 
race at large is Mr. Frederick S. Dellenbaugh’s “The 
North Americans of Yesterday; A Comparative Study 
of North American Indian Life, Customs and Products 
on the Theory of the Ethnic Unity of the Race.” The 
volume is based on a seties of eight leetures delivered be- 
fore the Lowell Itistitiite in Boston in 1894, and thésé 
have How beeti exparided to nearly 500 large pages, 
adorned with ati extrdordinary wealth of illustration 
drawn ftom a great variety of sources. 

As will be well understood, however, even by those 
who have paid but. slight atterition to the subject, this 
large and beautiful volume can hardly do tore than touch 
upoti some of the more striking characteristics of the 
people who have so long inhabited a cotitinent, cut off 
from all intercourse with that world which we call Old. 
Nevertheless the facts of the book and the beautiful 
illustrations make it a volume extremely interesting and 
valuable, and likely to lead casual readers to the pursuit 
of more special and detailed study. 

Mr. Dellenbaugh’s first knowledge of the Indians began 
thirty years ago, when, as a member of Major Powell's 
Colorado Cafion Expedition, he visited the Southwest— 
Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico. The studies then 
begun have been continued in more recent years, his 
actual contact with Indians having been chiefly with those 
of the Southwest and to some slight extent with the 
natives of Alaska. He is, however, familiar with much 
of the literature devoted to these people, and in his preface 
acknowledges his indebtedness to other workers in the 
field. 

The great range covered by the work is indicated by 
its contents. The author treats of languages and dialect ; 
picture writing, sign language, wampum, cupped stones; 
Mexican and Central American writings, inscriptions and 
books; basketry and pottery; weaving-and costume ; carv- 
ing, modeling and sculpture; shelters, dwellings and 
architecture; weapons, armor implements and transporta- 
tion; mining, metallurgy and science; musical instru- 
ments, music and amusements and games; works and 
agriculture; customs and ceremonies; myths, tradition 
and legend; organization and government, and origin, 
migrations and history. An appendix containing a list 
of North American stocks, sub-stocks and tribal names 
closes the volume. This list, by the way, is likely to 
prove exceedingly useful to the reader who desires to 
catry his investigations further as giving him at once the 
stock to which any tribe belongs. ; 

Interspersed with the facts concerning the Indians— 
who, by the way, Mr. Dellenbaugh calls Amerinds, ma- 
king use of the recently coined term which appears to 
have found favor with many students of ethnology—the 
author intersperses a variety of views and theories con- 
cerning these people, many of which are noyel and will 
hardly be at once accepted by Americanists. He certainly 
has the courage of his convictions and boldly announces 
them even if he does startle the public by them. 

The book is replete with information, and cannot fail 
to prove useful to the reader, whether merely interested in 
Indians in a general way, or a student of some special 
group who desires to look up facts with regard to others. 

OF the illustrations in the volume, many are from 
the author's sketches, others from the United States 

Bureau of Ethnology, others still from the American 
Me ah prvemdolege YQ ie Field Ceeeonise ve 
seum and photographs of the Harriman i- 
tien and from other sources, They are of great beauty, 
. 
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and it is very gratifying that should have in this way 
been introduced to a wider auntie than they could reac 
in the publications of any of the institutions: mentioned. 

The cover stamp is exceedingly effective, and it is need- 
less to say that the miechanical part of the book is quite 
beyond praise. 





Lirs ANp Sport ON tHe Pactric Coast, by Horace 
Atinesley Vachell, is a volume which will appear to 
Spottsinen and to pretty neatly everybody else who has 
finy sense of humor and is atttacted by the observations 
of A ouet-spet and keen-witted foreigner tipoti his own 

ebplé. 


. Mr, Vachell’s book may fairly be called chafing. tt 
is written with the kindliest spirit, but the author is quick 
to detett the foibles of those. with whom he is thrown and 
does not hesitate to point them oyt, though in so pleas- 
and a fashion that we are disposed to laugh at ourselves 
rather than to be angry with the critic. It is long singe 
we have read a book of this character sd delightfully 
written. It has to do almost entirely with California, 
which it calls the land of to-morrow, deals with the 
ten; the women .and the children of the West; with 
ranch life and business life; with the foreign population, 
and with big game shooting, small game. shooting, and 
fishing both in fresh and salt water. Besides that, there 
are Appendices giving most useful information to the 
visitor to California, and altogether the 400 pages of the 
book constitute the most useful as well as the most in- 
* teresting compendium in regard to California that we 
have seen in a long time. The volume may fairly be 
recommended to people, whether they desire to be en- 
tertained or informed. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 





THe Monx Wins is a racing story by Mr. Edw. H. 
Cooper. The scene is laid in England, and the story is 
well told and interesting, there being movement from be- 
zinnin# tb end. Hefbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 


Canoeing. 
—— 
Ametican Ganoe Association, 1900-1901. 


Commodore, C. E. Brittoti, 


Ganan: Can. 
cuanmeteny Teeneusts, Herb Begg, mo Bing street, West Toronto, 
-Canai 


ny, P. Stephens, Thitty-setohd stteet ana Avenue A, 
Division Olficets. 
ATLANTic Division. — 








Vice-Com., s Deter, Brooklyn, N.. Y. 
Reon, HE Bewit 9 glingtan N athet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., C. P. Fotb Buffalo, N.Y. 
hueten, Dr ae NW *. 


co Be 

Purser, Lyman P. Hubbell, aisle ¥. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 

Vice-Com., Louis A. Hall, Newton, Mass 


Rear-Com., C. M. Lamprey, Lawrence, Mass. 
, A. E. Kimberly, Lawrence Experimental Station, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vi i G A. 5 s 
Rear-Com Baston” Burns, Ringaton, Ontario, Can. 
Purset, orman Brown, Toronto, 


WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Wm. C. Jupp, Detroit, M 


Rear-Com., F. B. Huntin Mihwacige, Wis 
a uilding, Detroit, Mich. 


Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, 
Official organ, Forest awn Spakau. 


“We aim to feed them on chicken, eggs and fresh 
vegetables mostly. When people come to the cotntty 
they expect to get plenty of chicken, fresh butter, 
milk and eggs; and I aim to provide these in abundance, 
and generally find my guests pretty well satisfied,” said 
Wil! Compton, the next evening, as we sat on the lawn 
in front of the hotel, after a not particularly successful 
day’s fishing, enjoying our after-supper cigars, and the 
delicious, golden sunset behind the towering peaks of 
Massanutton a few miles away across the river, in answer 
to a query propounded by the Colonel as to how—and 
with what—he supplied his table in the country. 

We had remained over all day at the springs, and had 
put in the day fishing, taking an ample lunch with us, 
which we had disposed of at the big spring in the river 
bank, at Coffman’s, where We had laid by at noon, for an 
hour or so, 

The bass is a most capricious fish. The fishing ground 
we had gone over is an unusually fine one; and I have 
fished over it frequently, with varying success, but al- 
ways making good catches; but to-day, although we 
went over pretty much the entire ground, and were pro- 
vided with an abundance of the best bait, in the shape 
af mad-toms, minnows and helgramites, our catch was 
but half a dozen, while George, although he forsook the 
hoat and whipped the water industriously at the various 
rifts and rapids, did not get a rise to his flies. 

We had a fine day, however, and we enjoyed it to the 
utmost. The storms of the day before had all vanished, 
and the sun shone from as cloudless a sky as if there had 
been no rain for a month. 

“Speaking of chicken,” remarked the Colonel, as he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, placed it carefully in 
its case and restored it to his pocket, and produced and 
lit his inevitable cigar; “speaking of chicken, the pop- 
ular idea that some people have that if they go to the 
country they will have chicken fixings, and eggs and 
things, three times a day for seven or eight days in the 
week, is a great delusion, and on trying the experiment 
they are apt to awake to the reality that they are much 
more likely to live on fried .‘middlin’’ and corn-bread.” 

“Well, it depends on the place,” said I, as I threw 
away the smoked-out stub of my cigar. “I’ve had some 
country experience, and I find that, as a rule, the country 
people give you a very good table. There’s nothing bet- 
je? —~ good, ah bam; and, with vegetables 
an ts right out of the garden, a needn’t want 

better fare.” 2 ee - , 





any 


“Yes; that’s true,” the Colonél ddimitted. “When they 
give yO# good, country-cured ham, or shotildet, I don’t 
care for any cliicken; but ‘middlin’’ is neither hati not 
shoulder, and that’s what you get at a good many placés, 
and when it comes to that, I thitik I prefer chicken.” 

“Yes: speaking of chicken,” Comptott remarked, as 
he refilled and lit his little brierwood, “reminds me of a 
funny little experience I had some years ago, while a 
student at the university. I went down into Rocking- 
ham with a friend to spend a couple of weeks in the coun- 
tty during the summer. He was one of the kind the 
Colonel fefets to, who sitpposed he would get chicken, 
eggs; ete., in the country thtee times a day, for seven or 
eight days in the week: In fact, he expected to live on 
chiekén—hte liked chicketi. Well, the table was very 
good, indeed; but, singularly ¢nongh, we didn’t have 
chicken at all, althotigh there were plénty of them run- 
ning about the place. Poor Johnson was qtife tipset 
about it, and grumbled to me considerably: From that 
he began to throw out hints to the latidlady, but all to 
no purpose. Finally, we were all sitting on the porch 
one evening, and 2 chi¢ken was browsing about the doot= 
yard, picking around heré ané there in the grass, after 
the manner of the fowl. Johnson said to me: ‘What is 
that, Compton?’ ” ; 

“What is what?”-I replied, not catching his drift. 

“That thing there,” he said—‘“that peculiar looking 
thing poking around out there in the gfass.” 

“Oh, shut up, Will,” 1 teplied, in confusion. 
make an ass of yourself! 
well know!” aps 

“Yes,” he persisted; “but what’s it for? Mrs. Wolf,” 
he continued, raising his voice, and addressing tliat, lady. 
“what is that thing running around loose out there? 

“Why, la! Mr. Johnson!” she replied, innocently, 
“that’s a chicken! Why do you ask such a simple ques- 
tion! Didn’t you ever see one before?” 

“Well, I haven’t seen one lately,” he answered, rather 
pointedly. ‘“What’s it good for, Mrs. Wolf?” 

Wiiy, they lay eggs, as you surely must know, Mr. 

ohnéson. heit feathets ate also occasionally used in 
pillows,” was her rejoinder, bs . 

“Yes: but ain’t they good to eat?” he persisted. “What 
dd they do With.eggs? Are they good to eat, also?” | 

“On, ome off, Will!” f said in disgust, pulling him 
off the porch. “I can’t stand such a racket! Let’s take 
a walk!” Saks 

We took a walk, but the next morning we had fried 
chicken for breakfast, and during the test of ottf stay 
Jolingon got all the chicken he wanted. 

Beat Lithia Springs belongs to the class of modest 
little resorts which are scattered all through the moun- 
tain tegidns of the Virginias, and which furnish a quiet, 
pleasant retreat at a moderate price, to those whose 
means or inclinations lead them to avoid the tore pre- 
tentious, gay and high-priced resorts. It has a capacity 
fot about sixty guests, and its appointments are comfoft- 
able dnd Hoine-like. The spring itself is a great pool, 
ot miniature lake, of Lithia water, 150 feet long by half 
as wide, and some three or four feet deep, with board 
walks built ovef and across it, frotn which one may look 
down through the glassy depths and see the water well- 


“Don’t 
That’s a chicken, as you very 


‘ing up in countless little tumbling and working mounds 


of golden sand, and streaming in little globules and 
glassy bubbles to the surface. : . 

The surroundings of Bear Lithia are very beautiful. 
Lying, as it does, in a most picturesque, attractive and 
fertilé patt of Rockingham county, the rolling, well 
tilled fields, fine, handsome farmhouses and general evi- 
dences of thrift and home comfort that seem to pervade 
the entire tegion ate very attractive; and, while the land- 
séapés, viewed from any point, are very beautiful, as 
viewed from the gentle elevation on which Bear Lithia 
stands, the prospects are unusually so. 

The bold, precipitous walls of Massanutton, densely 
tree-clothed to their very summits, tower squarely across 
the westetn vista, while the higher but more gentle 
slopes of the Blue Ridge roll upward in successive foot- 
hills and ridges, one behind and above the other, until 
the grandly swelling domes of the great mountain range 
seem to reach the clouds, in which they are, indeed, fre- 
quently lost to view. 

These mountain slopes present the most charmingly 
beautiful alternation of meadow and forest, with here and 
there a farmhouse perched high up on some gigantic 
shoulder, like a little white box, lying on the great green 
expanse, for these swelling slopes make fine grazing 
lands, and, as a rule, they are cleared and utilized in this 
region clear to their summits. 

The narrow valley between the ranges presents an ex- 
quisitely beautiful appearance, as it rises and falls in 


- gently swelling undulations, the rich, green fields vieing 


with the deeper, more somber tints of the alternating 
forests, while the river winds in and out through the 
lovely valley, its course well defined by the fringe of 
trees along its banks. 

Numerous fine old country places lie scattered here 
and there, and adorn the landscape in this favored sec- 
tion of old Rockingham. 

The old Bear mansion—now a part of the springs 
plant—a fine old stone and brick structure of the old 
school, which is over 100 years-old—the old brick resi- 
dence of Adam Bear, a couple of hundred yards away 
and on the margin of the great spring—the old Walker 
place, a fine old brick mansion a mile away and right on 
the bank of the river, now owned and occupied by Mr. 
Coffman; the Harnsberger place, a mile from Shenan- 
doah, all are fine old country places, and add dignity and 
beauty to the landscapes; while further up the river the 
stately old mansions on the Weaver and ex-Governor 
Walker places are worthy of attention, as is also Lewis- 
ton, the old Lewis residence, a little further up, on the 
battlefield of Port Republic, where, on whose lawn and 
around whose thick walls for hours the hottest of this 
sanguinary fight raged, and whose final capture and re- 
tention by the Confederate forces terminated the fight, 
and gave them the victory. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


A. C. A. Membership. 
Western Division—Wm, E. Comfort, Des Moines, Ia, 


Bachting. 
—_—~o— 
Yachting Fixtures, 1901. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will comfer a favor . 
sending notice of errors or omissions in the following let and 
20 of changes which may be made in the future. 


JULY, 


20. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co 
hasset, Mass: 


z 


incy, handica ittincy, Mass. 
20. Osteen club Poo Pomt, Boston Harbor. 
Westhampton C., club. 3 
Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. ‘ ' “” 
. Winthrop, Winthrop, Mass. , 
Duxbury, ladies’ day, Duxbury, Mass. > 
Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. en 
wines, open Winthrop, Mass, oo Miah 
Sout! yemen club handicap. City Point, Boston Harbor. ! 
Norwal! jub race, South Norwalk, Long Island Sound. ! 
Stamford, annual, Stamford, Long Island ieee 


Seawanhaka_ C fourth race for Center Island cup, 


orimthian, 
, Oystet Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Tie? oe to select Canada cup defender, Chicago, Lake 
ichigan. 
Burgess, Marbteh Massachusetts Bay. 
Pass Christian, ¢lab, Pass Christian, Miss. 
New York, cruise, r ous, Glen Cove. 
arvard, cruisé, rendezvous, Morris Cove, L. I. Sound. 
Canarsie, open, Canarsie, Jatnaica Bay. 
New York, cruise to the eastward. 
Seawanhaka, cup race, Lake St. Louis. 
East Gloucestéf, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 
26, 27. Hull-Massachusetts, invitation races, Hull, Mass. 
26. Erie, regatta, Erie, Pa. 
Beverly, open sweepstake, Monument Beach. 
Bay Waveland, club, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
Shelter Island, ladies’ regatta. 
Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
asset, Mass. 
Cofitthian, fourth club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
. Shinnecoek Bay, special, Shinnecock Bay. 
Sea Cliff, annual, ea Cliff, Long Island Sound. 
Northport, atitiwal, Northport ng Island Sound. 
Winthrop, special Bendicep Winthrop, Mass. : 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, fifth race for Center Island cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 
. Manhasset, fourth series race for Jacob cup,. Port Washing- 
ington, Long Island Sound. 
. New York, Astor cup races, Newport. 
29-30. Burgess, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
oo. 3. Pan-American regatta, Buffalo, N. ¥. ; 
30-31. lw York, trial races to select Ameriva’ Cup defender. 


ewport. 
31. Corinthian, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
31. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, 
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AUGUST. 


1-3. Corinthian, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. f 

. New York, trial race to select cup defender, Newport. 

2. xhury, clab, Duxbury, Mass. 

3. Souther Gulf Coast, ¥. R. A. 

3. Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

3. Winthrop, special handicap, Winthrop, Mass, 

3. Indian Harbor, club, Greenwich, Conn. 

3. Moriches, association regatta. 

3. Atlantic, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

3. Hempstead Harbor, annual, Hempstead Harbor, L. I. Sound. 

3. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 

hasset, Mass. 

3 gies. handicap, Quincy, Mass. 

3. Kenhebee, open, Kennebec, Me. : 

3. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Robert Center memorial cup races, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

Manhasset Bay, special, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 

. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. 

5-7. New York, trial race to select cu 

6. Manchester, West Manchester, 

. Misery Island, Salem Bay, Mass. 

8. East Gloucester, Gloucester, Mass, 

. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 

. 10. Annisquam. Ipswich Bay, Mass. 

10. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co 

hasset, Mass. 

10. Beverly, Van Rensselaer cup, open, Monument Beach, 

10. Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 

10. Westhampton C. C., association regatta. 

10. Brooklyn, Gravesend Bay. 

10. Shelter Island, open, 

10. Beverly, Van Rensselaer cup, open, Marion. 

10. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass, ’ 

10. Bridgeport, annual, — , Long Island Sound. 

10. Horsehoe Harbor, annual, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

10. Bridgeport, special, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 

10. Seawanhaka Corinthian, sixth race for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

10-15. Chicago, races for the Canada cup, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 

12, 13. American, Newburyport, Massachusetts Bay. 

17. Manhasset Bay, club series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port ashing- 
ington, Long Island Sound. 

17. Shelter Island, club. 

17. Moriches, open. 

17. Wollaston, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

17. Corinthian, fifth club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

17. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

17. New York, New York Bay. 

17. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co 

hasset, Mass, 
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defender, Newport. 
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17. Quincy, handicap, Quincy, Mass. 
17. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Mass. 
17. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 


17. Winthrop, special handicap, Winthrup, Mass. 
17. Indian Harbor, annual, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 
17. Seawanhaka Corinthian, seventh race for Center Island oup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
17. Hull- sesachusette, club, Hull, Mass. 
17. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. 
17. Canarsie, Corinthian regatta, Jamaica Bay. 
Columbia, Chicago, Lake Michigan. : 
24. Shinnecock Bay, association regatta, Shinnecock Bey. 
Corinthian, sixth club Renew. Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
South Boston, ladies’ day, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
. Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 
. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
hasset, Mass. 
Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
Cape Cod, Provincetown, Mass. 
. Wellfleet, Wellfleet, Mass. 
Plymouth, Plymouth, Mass 
Kingstown, Kingstown, Mass. 
Duxbury, Duxbury, Mass. 
. Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
31 Westhampton C, C., open. ‘ oe ’ 
31. East Gloucester, club, Gloucester, Mass. 
31 Marine and Field, Gravesend Bay. 
31. Shelter Island, Club. 
31. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
hasset, Mass. 
31. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
$1. Hartford, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. 
31. Huntington. special, Huntington, Long [sland Sound. 
31. Manhasset Bay, elub series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, oy & ats, 
a 
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Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port shing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 
31. Larchmont, special, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
SEPTEMBER. , 
2. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
hasset, Mass. 
2. Handicap, quincy, Mass, 


2. Indian Harbor, 1, Greenwich, Conn. 
2. Annisquam, open, Ipswich Bay, Mass. 


2 Beverly, Ope ae Buxton Mass. 
2, 3 ; uay, Mar ’ : Bay. 
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2. Lynn, Nahant, Massachusetts Bay. . 
2. Gravesend Y. R. A. all c Gravesend Bay. 

2. Norwalk, special, South J Sound. 
Sachem’s Head, annual, . Island Sound. 
Larchmont, fall regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Sound.* 
Atlantic, special, Gate, New York Bay. 

pees 8 : ial, perenne. a io Bay. 

‘anarsie, ladies’ Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. ° 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, Oyster’ Bay, Long Island Sound. 
pereses, eet! ca Bay. 

icago, Chicago, ec igan. 

Shinnecock Bay, open, Shinnecock Bay. 

6. as Corinthian, open special, Oyster Bay, L. I. 
und. s = 

. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 

hasset, Mass. 

, ae. Pas, Kamndise, ie. 

. Beverly, o . attapoi o 

4 Seowenkeke Cortathion, fall regatta, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 

. Atlantic, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

. Lynn ¥. R. A., rendezvous. 

. New York, autumn sweepstakes, New York Bay. 

. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

. Brooklyn, fall regatta, Gravesend Bay, New York Bay. 

. Larchmont, Larchmont, Long_Island ind. 

. Indian Harbor, fall regatta, Greenwich, Conn. 

. Manhasset Bay, club series races for points; 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, ba: 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

. Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 

. America Cup race, Sandy Hook. 

New York é C., fall regatta, Gravesend Bay. 
. Manhasset Bay, fall regatta, Port Washington, L. 
21. Canarsie, commodore’s cup races, Canarsie, Jamaica 
28. Manhasset Bay, fifth series race for Jacob cup, Port 

ton, Long Island Sound. 
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THE-poor showing made by Shamrock II. in her earlier 
races against the old challenger, Shamrock I., was a 
source of considerable disappointment to all those who 
had hoped to see some close racing this fall in the con- 
tests for the America Cup. When Shamrock II. was dis- 
masted her chances seemed poorer than ever,.as it was 
generally believed that the delay caused by rerigging her 
would prove fatal; but on the contrary instead of being a 
detriment it has proven to have been a most fortunate 
occurrence, for it gave her designer an opportunity to 
make some changes in her rig that’ were apparently what 
she needed, and the handy way in which she has beaten 
Shamrock I. since the accident shows that the boat is in 
better shape and is sailing faster than ever before. In 
her last race with Shamrock I. in English waters Sham- 
rock Il. showed a fine turn of speed, and proved her 
superiority over the older boat on every point of sailing. 
The prospects now are that some good sport will be seen 
when Shamrock II. meets the American boat next Sep- 
tember. 


THE photograph of the raceabout Badger that appeared 
in our issue of last week was taken by James Burton, of 
New York. The photograph of Athene, which also ap- 
peared in that number, was taken by N. L. Stebbins, of 
Boston. 

WE are indebted to the secretaries of the Rochester 
Y. C., the Biloxi and Pass Christian Y. C.’s for copies of 
their club books. che 

A copy of the club book for 1901 of the Corinthian 
Y. C. of Philadelphia has just been received at this office. 
The book is large and well bound in tan canvas. There 
are one hundred and twenty boats enrolled in the club's 
fleet, and there are over two hundred resident members 
and a large number of non-resident and flag members. 
The club is in a most prosperous condition, and has done 
much to make Philadelphia one of the yachting centers of 
the country. 


Tue following is from the foreign correspondence of 
the New York Sun: “A departmental committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the costly blunders which at- 
tended the building of the new royal yacht, lately reported 
to the Admiralty, which now, it is unofficially stated, dis- 
tributes the blame among six officials, including Sir Will- 
iam White, Director of Naval Construction, who is found 
guilty of an error of judgment in designing the yacht; 
Senior Chief Constructor Deadman, who is condemned 
for gross negligence to lose his rank, and Chief Con- 
structor Smith, who is found guilty of carelessness.” 


Tue Vossische Zeitung announces to-day that Em- 
peror William’s yacht Meteor has been sold to Prince von 
Fuerstenberg. 


It is stated on excellent authority that Independence has 
logged nearly fifteen knots when reaching. The follow- 
ing article from the London Field on the speed at- 
tained by yachts is of interest: 

There is no doubt that in the course of the Ailsa Craig 
match Sybarita covered several miles at a rate of not less 
than fourteen knots an hour, and, so far as we know, the 
average speed of 12.3 knots per hour has never been beaten 
in a yacht race. In a match of the Royal Victoria Y. C. 
at Ryde on Aug. 12, 1885, Irex went round the Isle of 
Wight, a distance of fifty miles, in a strong reaching 
wind in four hours eight minutes, or an average speed of 
12.1 knots. Satanita, in a race on Aug. 3, 1893, at the 
R. Y. S., Cowes, averaged 12.3 knots for the full course 
of forty-five miles, a speed equal to that of Sybarita. In 
the Satanita’s race the water was smooth, and the yacht 
carried a jibheaded topsail over a single reefed mainsail, 
whereas in the Ailsa Craig race the sea was very heavy 
for more than half the course, and Sybarita had a housed 
topmast and a close-reefed mainsail until the last twenty 
miles, when one reef was shaken out. It is very difficult 
to estimate the maximum speed attained by vessels when 
racing, but we think that Satanita in the course of the 
race inside the Wight for a part of the distance attained 
an even higher speed than Sybarita. 

The late Mr. Dixon Kemp, writing on the subject of 
the speed of yachts, mentions some apparently well- 
authenticated reports upon the speed attained by large 
schooners. In a passage across the Atlantic the American 
schooner Sappho is said to have logged 13.1. knots for a 
distance of 315 miles on Aug. 5, 1869, and her greatest 
speed is mentioned as 16 knots per hour; but naturally in 
hard winds the maximum speed attainable is chiefly a 
question of waterline length. Broadly speaking, the great- 
est speed attained by a sailing yacht may be quoted as 14 
knots per hour; this rate was actually logged by the 
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: schooner Guinevere, a vessel of 121ft. on the waterline, 


and in the days of schooner racing Guinevere was gen- 
erally considered to hold the record. When this famous 
old schooner logged 14 knots she was owned by the late 
Mr. Thellusson, and it is a somewhat curious coincidence 
that his nephew, Mr. Percy Thellusson, was in charge of 
Sybarita in the Ailsa Craig race on June 11. ? 

The speed of clipper ships is far er than that of 
yachts. In 1855 the clipper James Baines, on a voyage 
to Australia, is credited with having averaged 17.9 knots 
for a period of twenty-four hours. 

A correspondent who follows closely the speed of yachts 
and their performances calls our attention to the enormous 
speed attained by the schooner Rainbow in 1898. In the 
Heligoland race for the German Emperor’s cup in that 
year Rainbow sailed the distance from the Borkam Light- 
ship to the Heligoland mark boat, 60 knots, in four hours, 
and during that time twice the log registered 1614 knots. 
Again Rainbow did a record in the Royal Yacht Squadron 
race at Cowes on Aug. 3, 1808. Starting at 10 A. M., she 
sailed forty-seven miles, and finished at 1:52:46, the others 
being: Ailsa, 2:5:40; Aurora, 2:15:28. Bona gave up. 
The average speed in this race was approximately 12.3 


’ knots, which is the same as that of Sybarita in the Ailsa 


. 


Craig match. 


How the Commodore Rowed Ashore 


BY C. G. DAVIS. 


HE scene Echo Bay presented, as 
the sun went down, was a treat 
for the eyes of any yachtsman. 
The small, well-sheltered anchor- 
age was crowded with sailing 
yachts, for, besides the fleets of 
the two local clubs, there was 
assembled at that time, now 
many years ago, a whole squad- 
ron of yachts about to start on 

; a cruise. All day long and far 
into the night they kept dropping in one by one, the 
most miscellaneous looking lot of craft ever congregated 
under one flag. Sloops forty feet long to fifteen, catboats 
of all sizes, yawls, cutters, periaguas, schooners and even 
sailable row boats. But all flew one flag, a blue cross, 
all were full of enthusiastic sailors off for a week’s 
jollity. 

The center of attraction of all this marine picture was 
a little white cutter—a miniature man-o’-war for trim- 
ness and tidiness. Every rope was as taut as a fiddle 
string, Her spars were stayed to a hair, sails rolled up 
in their whiteness and as smooth as bolsters. Brass works, 
irom stem to taffrail, where hung the ensign, shone like 
gold and enhanced by contrast the snowy whiteness of 
her holy-stoned decks. 

She was, as several girls remarked, the “cutest little 
boat in the bay,” and her Commodore the cutest little 
man, with his immaculate white ducks, turned-up on top 
of pipe clayed sneakers, blue pilot coat and white cap, re- 
splendent with gold.. He in stature was well mated to the 
tiny cutter and the nautical symmetry was perfect so 
long as Olsen, a big, raw-boned sailor, stayed below. 
But it was too much to expect of a six-footer to stay 
long under the deck of such a toy, and when Olsen sat in 
the fore hatch smoking, his feet nearly touched the floor. 
his head seemed half way up to the crosstrees, and the 
bay was his spittoon. Every craft that came in the Com- 
modore saluted with a gun; some returning the salute 
in same, some with such remarks as, “Get on to de Com- 
modore!” 


Olsen did nothing but load that gun and wipe brass 
work from morning till night, and heartily: glad was he 
when the last—the sunset—gun was fired and the fleet, 
some thirty strong, quieted down for the night. 

But the ghost of mischief walked that night, although 
the sun came up just as usual over the low hills of Long 
Island next morning and gave every promise of a perfect 
Sabbath. Six o’clock found nature, as well as all the 
yachtsmen, asleep. Seven o'clock a few early risers were 
moving, but by eight o’clock the aroma of boiling coffee 
and sizzling ham and eggs floated up into the quiet air 
as hungry jaws played havoc with the grub; but hungrier 
eyes from every craft in the harbor were fixed upon the 
flagship. That stately little craft had been groomed down 
by Olsen and seemed to hold her head up in a most 
haughty manner, and yet it was the tiny sft. dinghy that 
the tide held away at painter’s length from the taffrail 
the eyes were focused on rather than the cutter. 

Small as was the flagship and the Commodore, this 
dinghy was the smallest of the lot. At just two bells 
the eager audience of 200 pairs of eyes beheld the first 
sign of the Commodore, upon whose appearance more 
than usual attention seemed manifested, for Olsen came 
aft, untied the dinghy and held her at the starboard quar- 
ter, ejecting enough tobacco juice into the bay to kill 
all the fish therein in his efforts to suppress a smile as the 
Commodore briskly, but stately, stepped in and carefully 
seated himself on the one ond only seat. 
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Of course, plumbers, carpenters, tinsmiths, mechanics 
and tradesmen of all branches are not supposed to be 
versed in sea ethics, so it fell to the Commodore’s lot to 
instruct the 200 protégés of his into the proper training 
of a man-o’-war’s man. Holding both oars apeak without 
having to look up to see if they were plumb, he waited 
until the Swede gave him a shove, wiping the back of a 
big paw across his mouth to hide a smile as he did so. 
Then, with perfect precision, both oars dropped like magic 
into the oarlocks—were held poised parallel to the water, 
blades horizontal for a second—and then, with a most 
— stroke, the Commodore gave way for the club 

ouse. 

I'll bet if those 200 men were boilers, with a capacity 
of 500 pounds, that each and every one’s gauge would 
have shown a pressure of 499 pounds at this moment, for 
not two seconds later—and every one seemed to know 
just when to expect it—a most startling thing happened. 


wy 


Just as the Commodore gave a vigorous stroke the 
stubby little punt came to a sudden mysterious stop. So 
sudden, in fact, the Commodore slid backwards off the 
seat, and all but capsized her. The pressure went up 
another. half pound with a jump, while the Commodore 
carefully regained his equilibrium, readjusted his oars, 
his hat and his features and started once more for the 
shore. The punt had slid back towarg the cutter in the 
meantime, but when she got about the same distance 
away she stopped again—so did the Commodore, just 
for a second to glance over his shoulder, for he did not 
dare turn around very far, and then she gave way strong, 
to push aside whatever it was he had run into. By that 
time not only his own fleet, but the other yachtsmen, were 
attracted by the commotion, and there was the Commo- 
dore, resplendent in gold lace, flushed to the color of a 
beet with the exercise and indignation, digging water in 
vain, until he tumbled to the joke. Then he stopped and 
plucked at his short mustache, the picture of mortifica- 
tion. Shout after shout of uproarous laughter greeted 
his surrender. Dignity was at a discount. 

Only one boat did not go alongside the cutter to 
claim a drink, and that one was ours. The reason was, 
the boys who took it during the night, as it was the only 
skiff large enough to carry the rocks with which they 


anchored the Commodore’s dinghy, forgot to return the 
oars. 


Annisquam Y. C. 


SQUAM, MASS, 
Thursday, July 4. 

THe first race of the Annisquam Y. C. was sailed off the 
mouth of Squam River on Thursday, July 4, in a light 
southeasterly breeze. The course was four-legged, with 
reaches all around. The race of the day was in Class A, in 
which H. H. Wiggin’s Tabasco III., designed by Crown- 
inshield, made her first appearance. She won by nearly 
om. The summary: A 

Class A. 


Tabasco III., Harry Wiggin. 

Grayling, Langland 

Tedesco, 

Susan, 

Shiek, Friend 

Gertrude, Whittemore 

ors nas bc nashos se ieheScsdkanacidssnasecdvhaine 


Class B—Dories—Over 17ft. 


Bes 
BYSNSSZ 


ove Se 
m= se 
_ 
So 


Oceanus, 
Clara, Hodgins 


Bs Class B—Dories—Under 17ft. 
Se hi nies i ivaenidncasnna dauteey send tcseuaken 1§ 
Tabasco I., W. R. 


Saturday, July 13. 


The second handicap race of the Annisquam Y, C. was 
sailed off Squam, Saturday, July 13, in a moderate 
southerly wind over the regular club course. All the 
yachts were put in one class. The race was hot between 
the 21-footer Tabasco III. and the 18-footer Grayling, 
when the 21-footer Tedesco came up and walked by them, 
finishing first on both actual and corrected time. The 
summary: 

Corrected. 


Grayling. 

Susan, Quincy Bent 
Tabasco IIl., H. Wiggin 
Nymph, ©. Perkins......... 
Bernice, E. E. Webster 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Thursday, July 4. 


THe Duxbury Y. C. held a regatta on Thursday, July 
4, in which two classes entered. A good whole-sail breeze 
from the northeast prevailed. In the 18ft. knockabout 
class a good race was sailed. Oom Paul winning. In the 
handicap class, the old 21-footer Rooster, which the Adams 
boys made famous, was scratch boat and won handily, 
The summary: 

18ft. Knockabouts. 


Oom Paul, Geo. P. Cushman 
Hunt, Henry H 

Lobster, C. 

Dazzler, Good 

Kittawake, H. 

Miladi, R. M. 


Rooster, B. B. Baker 

Dolphin, M 

Redo, fammene psaemnitet seconds 
ureolus, Ke 

Imp, osde . 





Ee a 


“ore 
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City of Boston Races. 


OFF CITY POINT. 
Thursday, July 4. 


AccorDING to a custom of years’ standing, the city of 
Boston gave an open race on July 4. It was conducted by 
the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts, and the 
races in Association classes will count for the season's 
percentages. It was the first time for many years that so 
large a number of yachts started, and Dorchester Bay 
looked as in the old days, when it was difficult to see from 
one shore to the other on account of the number of sails. 
One hundred and eight yachts entered formally, and of 
this number seventy-three entered the races. Only three 
dropped out after the start. A light easterly breeze was 
blowing, and the racing in all classes was good. The 
summary: 


Class D—25ft. Cabin Class. 






Elapsed. 
Flirt, F. W. Fabyan and McKee.........+..+++++ «ol 42 45 
Early Dawn, d B. Dbherty. s csccccocscccsecece --1 43 15 
Little Peter,. G. V.. Daame.......ccccscocccsccces 1 45 08 
Calypar, A, W. Chesterton........ssceeeseceeeees 14750 
Marion, Dr. E. W. Gahal.........cccccscccccesccsccevcoeccs 1 55 42 

Class L—21ft. Open Class. 
Beatete, Ti; 00s Petia 6 in cis rcndccass dececonsseoccsecsees 1 36 50 
Cleopatra, F. F. Crane.........ccccccccescceccecccecccscsens 2 02 58 
Tacoma, J. F. Rimg............cccccccccccesccegscccceccoeccs 2 04 10 
Problem, C. J. Blethen.........ccscccesccceeccccescersecess 2 05 08 
Class S—21ft. Cabin Class. 

Harriett, L. T. Harrington........ccccccssseccecceccscvcees 1 48 30 
Eaglet, W. S. Burgess........ssececssecercccseesccceeceees 1 49 52 
Mildred IT., S. T. MoseS........cccccccccccccccscsccsccccce 1 51 52 
Coquette, B. D. Amsden....,....cceceeeccceeeeeeeseeeeeeees 1 4 30 
Privateer, J. McConnell, Jr.......scceceeceeeecerenceeeeeeees 1 4 45 
Freyja, C. H. Goddard.........scecccseesesenccceceseeeeees 1 56 05 
Opitsah IITL., S. H. Foster.......scesecceseeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 1 56 35 
Zaza, G. P. Shutte........ccccccccvvces ih ckebenepetdossededen 1 57 40 





Dauntless, Benner & Patton... 1 44 00 
Circe IL., F. L. Pidgeon....... 1 46 58 
Fantasy, Wm. Allerton.......+.seeceeeesereeees 1 55 08 
Class I—18ft. Knockabout Class. 
Malillian, B. S. Permar........ccccccccccccccscccssssccccees 1 28 00 
Netida, C. W. (Colle. ..isccccccscccnccccncsccevosccsscccccoces 1 30 15 
Aspinquid, A. W. Comey aes ab i ne eseeeccceccseessccccececoees 131 35 
Bacchante, Humphrey RRMMIEE, cccadanvasedssccesesceeses 1 33 05 
Ayaya, W. P. Keyes.......ccccssscssesccccccececscsscssseeeel 3d 3B 
Barbara, A. L. Hayden.........ccccccceescccessccceeens Withdrew. 
Class X—15ft. Open Class. 
Vitesse, W. i Ce 5 .c5.054.60 ped wa lesen odes cnsssonrnceds 1 21 40 
Toss, J. B. Stearms.......sceeececceeeeccneeeeeeeeeneeseenees 1 27 10 


First Handicap Class. : 
Elapsed. Comes: 














Eclipse, Jones and Crocker.... 1 48 30 1233 
Mollie, Sawyer and Ellis...... 55 20 1 27 20 
Addie, Walter Newton....... 58 58 1 28 58 
Golden Rod, G. E. Bruce..... -1 30 10 1 30 10 
Kinna, A. W. Learned.........eeceeeeeeeeeeees 2 03 03 1 48 58 
Second Handicap Class. 
Mildred, C. A. Colemamn..........seceeesseceeees 153 55 1 44 55 
Thordis, W. V. Foster.......-.cessscscessevees 1 45 55 1 45 55 
Hustler, Whittemore & Robbins...........+.. 1 52 05 1 47 05 
Hector, A. W. Hubbard.............seeeeeeeees 20 20 1 50 20 
Ideal, H. B. Whittier..........c.:sceeseeeeeeees 7.2 00 52 1 0 52 
Annie A., Jos. Leveridge..........ssseeeeeeeee 2 04 48 1 51 48 
Geisha, Dr. C. E. Ryder.........ssceeeeereeeeee 2 02 20 1 52 20 
Acme, H. Patterson.........sseeeeesapereeecees 1 59 58 1 52 58 
Pioneer, C. Kelly........ccccceecccscceccceveees 2 02 58 14 58 
Eleanor, J. Clark Bb shbaebenscestbsachesodvcseks 2 05 10 1 55 10 
Zoe, F. J. Stewart.......ccccceceeeeecceeeeeeees 2 03 44 1 57 44 
Theodora, F. Burgess..........+seeeceereeeeees 20 5” 1 57 50 
Disa, G. A. Brackett.......-.sseeeeeereereeeeeee 2.08 30 1 58 30 
Walrus, F. E. Granger.....6....cseeeeeeeeeeees 2 05 10 1 59 10 
Romance, L.. Sears...cccccccscccccccsccsccceces 2 07 12 2 07 12 
Nancy Hanks, G. W. Lane.........eeeeeeeeeee 2 23 02 2 07 02 
Helen, C. A, Yourng.........ceeeeeeeeeeceeeeees Time not taken. 
Savin Hill Tenders 
ie 

De Tima... siwcghsbisdanotseevesegs ciccvccssesseenae 9 & 
}, TE ARNO oc nc ccccncsdhsechecsncckFegscecrvesoneesesses 1 10 58 

Pp. Temmplle.....ccccscccccccecccccsccseccesscccnccccccccccees 111 00 
Oe WE Oy vies csns cv ocdeccsccsctdeccessccccceesccdeceseceses 111 10 
De PER cacnsccteneias scpeecasencacvensveveccecdeossesce 1 12 05 
1; SN ccs ccmlacacnacnhsiertneahewnsiiansasigopheuanrn 112 2% 
ROBOTS sco c cc ccvccccnsccbaccesccceccesscccscccesccoscecses 1 12 40 
W. F. Scott..ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccvcccceccescccccsccece 113 50 
Ay B MeN AISs occ ccccscsspcecccccccvevecestcesccsscovcsces 1 4 00 
C. A. J. Simith........ce cece eseereeeeeeeeenerseeereereeeeees 1 15 00 
A, P. Hawes... ccccsccccccccccccecscrccccccsscceoecccccccces 117 2 

Dorchester Yacht Club—Dory Class. 
Hobo, T. N. King........sececccceccecccnceccccccesccseeeees 1 05 50 
Lurline, J. P. Meade ..-1 06 06 
Amitra, F. W. Cutter...... 06 50 
Boomerang, C. W. Bartlett.. 07 45 
Vera, H. Lundberg.......--ssseeeeeee ers 09 00 
Open Tender Class. 
‘ . Elapsed. Corrected. 

W. E. Geyer...cccceccccccccescccsesccscssccenes 1 05 15 ‘ 
H. Stickmey.......cscccccccccsccsccccccccscccces 1 20 2 1 20 11 
ee rr rrr 1 22 42 1 22 19 
Dr. Colsom.......ccccccccccccsesscssccsssscccees 1 23 530 1 23 50 
Tere Trotman... ccccccccccccccccccccccssccccsccs 12 3 1 24 21 
BG, WRG ooo ccescccacccoccanssccccwcseseess 1 29 40 1 2 53 
C. W. Dolbeare.......cccccccccevecescccccccsess 1 30 45 1 28 46 





Corinthian Y. C. 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Thursday, July 4. 

THE second championship race of the Corinthian Y. C. 
was sailed off Marblehead, Mass., Thursday morning, 
July 4, in a light easterly breeze. In the 25ft. class the 
new Crowninshield boat Chewink had an easy time, none 
of the other Y. R. A. cracks being entered. The old 
Herreshoff raceabout Sintram and the new Crowninshield- 
designed Indian sailed a close race, Sintram winning. In 
the handicap knockabouts Suzanne, scratch boat, won 
handily, and in the special 15-footers Raccoon won after a 
hard race. Elvira sailed a walkover. The summary. 


25-ft. Class. 





Corrected. 
Chai: ©. Gis Mamombat,, Fb.5 ccsc ccd vcvcncccvcssceaecats § 
Tarpon, f i iin 2. asic sladlas at ptOdedbens swssnaameaseRe 2 30 34 
Khalifa, TT inn. 5ukn bhbaseCRrhAGhnenneenuiuedned 2 33 27 
Co, Se IIs 0, bis « siwdscboesedbaovecensiscecesé 2 36 4 
Co TE, OER ob vc. nikssp oj resccenvesrcevecscosccecs 2 41 32 
= Class C. 
a oc anincasd tpncdivenventansceahéousse 2 41 48 
Raceabouts. 
Sintram, W. P. Fowle.......ccccccccseceseccccsesscccccosces 2 22 O1 
ly Fe Be Mecca tbe stivenpeveccdessesdecics Wisdaw 2 23 48 
Bs (Gs NEES 56 onic 9's 0 b0'ne vests cdesncsacceseeiovs 2 26 34 
on oat, nc sp nctecedgccesscsoatio 2 37 14 
EE, SE TEL. «ss sccncctecbocketconempbonssess 38 02 
SOE Ths? DAMOUR Coes i ivccceccciscecsasevecccosecees Withdrew. 


Handicap Knockabouts. 






Suzanne, F. Brewster.. 2 05 32 2 05 32 

Fifi, J. A. jermacs... .-2 18 12 2 08 12 

FE hy MIOR So gen cenessicepecessessces 21715 2 09 12 
Special Class. 

SU NOG SaaS ca PeeSebps cad sccvccbadsipercoes 1 22 08 

Gee Whiz, F. G. Mi cid dibee ontenevs ids be ehke sgt 122 49 

Ca: Be EPMARervvececenccvccccconsccecoucnccki 8 Ub 
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TR, Fe Fae PU bean. co ednqberceciees Ricccawdeeddee<e 1 24 27 
Cyclone, R. Wiggin 


Saturday, July 13. 

The third championship race of the Corinthian Y. C. 
was, sailed off Marblehead Saturday, July 13, in a light 
southeasterly breeze. The 25-footer Crewink again had 
no cracks to deal with, and won by a long margin. Sin- 
tram repeated her work of July 4 in the raceabout class, 
and Raccoon had another victory in the special 16-footers. 
In the handicap knockabout class Suzanne finished first, 
but lost to Thistle and Fifi on corrected time. Class A did 
not finish. The summary: 


Second Class. 


Corrected. 

CO is 08s MEMEO. | BE 5s owe sce secveccssacacesecncees 46 43 
Tarpon, E.G. GreWiecccccccccccccccscsccncdcccescccsceseoes 1 53 35 
a Pe LD a ci cccasanscedesec cnccsedisvdcdeoee 1.58 29 

Le le CET ntsc coh eaasket catovacetancnectanecs 159 11 
NO eno dvocevodsasceesestsétescecass Withdrew. 

Raceabouts. 
nines runetbnavass eubesseneswahpn cated 1 55 25 
I 9 ee NN ncn ddlacn vouch ssabivacsacegictessed 1 57 40 
a Ss scccdccecccacacegubehescoecturnses 1 57 47 
PE EIR EEL EWR inscccacovecsveycanedeedessbesecene 1 58 25 
Rs ie IS BE ia linwsdic cacndedstdevascsesieiyentoss 2 08 15 
Handicap Knockabouts. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Teles A. PSR sisson te aiin0s 1 58 45 1 50 45 
Fifi, J. A. Jenmings.........sseseeeseeseeeeseees 2 04 38 1 52 38 
Senemme, FF, BrGweeecscvccviscasescsvcvccscss 1 53 05 1 53 05 
ee SE Se SO ae Pree 2 03 19 1 55 19 
TE. La SRDS OA bebe ateccvsdcsicceses 2 05 44 1 57 44 
Fourth Class. 

I ae We oo 0 ovis os ccnccsencctsccicctestecsecs 112 42 
Pe Be re vec asivetersvacencseceescqecccesucee 1 16 27 
Cyclone, R. B.  aeccrpeoristerenesneonsneeorngaadd 16 43 

gly Duckling, C. F. Lyman...........cccecceceeeeees Withdrew. 





Columbia Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
Wednesday, July 3. 


THE annual Y. R. A. open race of the Columbia Y. C. 
was Sailed off the club house at City Point, Wednesday, 
July 3, in light to moderate breezes. In the upper bay 
the breeze was fairly strong, but down in Quincy Bay 
it grew materially lighter. The race of the day was be- 
tween the restricted 25-footers. The Hanley-designed 
Calypso, the Shiverick-designed Early Dawn and the two 
Crowninshield boats, Chewink and Flirt, had it warm all 
over the course. Another victory was added to Calypso’s 
list, while Early Dawn beat out both Crowninshield boats 
for second place. It was by long odds the best race of the 
season in this class. 

In the restricted 21-footers Zaza won handily from the 
new Burgess boat, Eaglet. In the open 25’s the old 
Romance at last found her breeze and walked off with 
first money, although on the windward, both Hustler and 
Thordis beat her. Tacoma found no competitor in the 
21ft. open class, and went over the course alone. Only 
four of the 18-footers entered, and Aspinquid had no 
difficulty in heading these. Her hardest rival, Bonito, was 
not preserit. The summary: 


Class C. 
. * Elapsed. 
NE TON. MONE ese cn cccvecccasevtsboonercwsenes 149 04 


Thordis, W. V. Foster ..1 50 05 
Hustler, Whittemore & 





..1 56 05 
Theodora, William Burgess ..1 59 47 
SN SMO MIN ria nr duneetieussrensitees cénccsdactsenas 2 09 50 

Class D. 

Cee, Fes, COR akc cscdcnssccecssccescacessecsens 1 42 10 
CE Bs See. SANON  c sina cdievsccevos dtsaseveinceces 1 44 05 
CS 0 ee SEN Te cc cicescccccapmnoesbes cage 14410 
Diet, Wc. Wes. POOUEE BEG DRCOG. ccccedeccsossd cs rescsveevcn 1 44 12 
Pe a We Gc ap rcrkieswissavoevsnasecettededannnct 1 53 48 


Tacoma, J. F. Ring 





Zaza, G. P. Shute et al 
Eaglet, W. S. Burgess 


Class I 
Raninaiid; Wi TOMS 6esccccccccicccccccsccisccccctests 1 ¢ 00 
Bacchante, Humphrey and Lauriet...............cceeeeeees 1 47 13 
P.-E Char asic ccccccccccestccccccocsesceccedt 1 47 44 
PON. Wa OE 0 is 0 coc cP FRR ndc tase cecrecnecercovccen 1 51 16 


Manchester Y. C. 


WEST MANCHESTER, MASS. 
Tuesday, July 9. 


THE first championship race of the Manchester Y. C. 
was sailed Tuesday, July 9, off Salem Bay, in a fairly 
strong southeasterly breeze. Chewink led last year’s 
champion Flirt and Khalifa around the whole course, but 
was ruled out for crossing the starting line before gun- 
fire. In the raceabouts Pompelia won her first race, and 
in the knockabouts Rikki Tikki, a i5-footer, had a walk- 
over, The summary: 


First Class—25-Footers—Start, 2:40:00. 
Elapsed. 


SCRE: I. Ge, MUNOUNNE, Dia icc cescecusdicacsoutnwened 1 38 15 

ee Cai cnsceneweatedivevekesnnschenones 1 40 25 

ee RING oc bia Se iie cece tsccvcicsvccécedsoede 1 46 46 

*Ruled out for crossing starting line ahead of gun. 

Raceabouts—Start, 2:50:00. 

Pompelia, Reginald C. Robbins................cceeeeseeees 1 58 50 

Idol, T. K. Lothrop, Jr....<....cscccoscccccccccceccccccece’s 2 06 54 

Tits, TAIN TR i soive se cctessitiicsdicccccdscss 2 09 35 
Knockabouts—Start, 2:55:00. 


Rikki Tikki, A. P. Loring, J&<.cccscsccrcccccccccscsisccees 104 Ww 


Wood’s Holl Y. C. 


woon’s HOLL, MASS. 

Thursday, July 4. 
THE first handicap race of the Wood’s Holl Y. C. was 
sailed off the club house, Thursday, July 4, in a light 
breeze from the southeast. ‘The race was a procession, 


Emma being first on both actual and corrected time. The 
summary : 


t Elapsed. Corrected. 
Emma, H. I. Jamieson,.........sceceeseseeeees 1 4% 21 1 4 21 
oh a ag ere eres 1 48 18 1 47 10 
Ace of Clubs, F. L. Gifford.........sccseseeees 1 48 57 1 48 05 
White Dove, J. P. Sylvia..........scecccseeees 149 40 1 48 40 
Re 8 a Re 1 48 52 1 48 52 
Florence, £ S. Howes.......ccsseeeeee adcetvda 2 06 52 2 06 30 
Marston, A. Shiverick.......+scccsssssseees 2 16 32 2 15 40 
Owes Oe eer 217 41 2 17 12 
Ce a ey POON, sede eVddcctcccedindes 219 00 2 18 O1 
B. T., E. L. Senford.......ccccsecsveccsoees 2 30 01 2 23 53 
S. ¥. L., W. Hinckley........ oatees seossereeesDid not finish, 


53 


East Gloucester Y. C. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. Es 
Wednesday, July. 3. 


Tue fifth evening race of the East Gloucester Y. C. was 
sailed off the club house at Gloucester on Wednesday, 
July 3. The race was a series of calms and flukes, all 
classes finishing in a bunch. The summary: 


First Class. 


Oita; Gene tig teas. v5 ocsasies os hoa be divie cdc ctvdedctds dels ioe 
Alethea, Colby: and: Smitliiie cies ccscisccecdscvsdocdcevdicke 1 16 02 
Eittiaaty +, MOCMB esas ng covandaasied bude ccultcaraw desis 39. 0NoR 11702 
ABBR js COR aga srie cebauewaiaeeigeaess 486. Udbes (SONG. 50. 


COMER STN ec rescccaceecn Vacs tndscdeckan elee 1 
Rambler, Re eee i 2 


Kantelpit, Perkins 


Wednesday, July to. 
The sixth of the series of evening races of the, East 


Gloucester Y. C. was sailed off the club house on Wednes- 
day, July 10, in a strong southwest breeze. Alethea won 
in the first class by 59s. The 21-footer Rambler assumed 
length and went up into this class, finishing third. Doris 
won handily in the second class. The summary: 


First Class. 


Althea, Colby and Smith Star 
Onda, Greenough............0..ce00. 
Rambler, Pomeroy 


Mazooka, Heard 


J Joris, Parker 
Sonny, Phelps 








Beverly Y. C. 


MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. % 
Saturday, July 13. . 

THE regular club race of the Beverly Y. C., sailed off 
Monument Beach, Saturday, July 13, was a regular drift. 
All the yachts won by good margins, except in the 15- 
footers, where Flickamarro and Spider had a close race. 
The champions May Queen and Quakeress won in the 
25-footers and the 21-footers respectively. In the fourth 
class, W. O. Taylor’s Eunice, designed and built by 
Huckins, added another race to her unbroken record. The 
summary: 

25-Footers. 


May QOueen, D. L. Whittemore 
Thorana, T. B. Wales 
Kalama, David Rice 





. 21-Footers. 
er gg W. F. Harrison 
OCU, TECH: GOMtE sc ccccsscavedecccccdcccesssvcecececstence 2 27 37 
Radiant, C. M. Baker..........cccchecscccceccccccccccuceess 2 29 27 
Amanita, L. Bacon 


\ OGD ind ve nbcwriacesscveesiveccnevsnesin’ Withdrew. 
Kentegl,, Bi. S.: Dime vires cvccvesctvccscvveccscsocsvecs Withdrew. 
Fourth Class Cats 
Eunice, W2' O. Taylor...........ccccccccccccccccceccecceces 2 42 15 
Flower: TiO. MMi is cncccaccccccscaveccsciecececessccenes 245 29. 
PRGA Rs RR Sa oo oc binccrcccadvcccscescdcecccececaceds 2 53 40 

15-F poters. : 
Flickamarro, W. B. Emmons..........0..0ceccccecceceececce 1 46 30 
SOE, FE. Wy DOM iv iccccacscccescccccncdicccecevcsvecece 1 47 40 
Uarda, J. Parkinson, Jr....... ccc ccc ce eee ee cece cenccenseees 1 49 48 
Vim, Robert Winsor............ccccccsccccccsscccccscccecce 1 50 36 


Teaser, R. W. Emmons 2d § 
NONE, PRUE, LOMCB in scenes nacetvesetdsttocriccessecesaceaees 1 52 09 
GOA TEs. SOM cc ccisgneannesececcvecessscescscce Withdrew. 


Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. 


HULL, MASS. 
Saturday, July 13. 


One of the hottest races between the Y. R. A. 25- 
footers this season was at the regular club race of the 
Hull-Massachusetts Y, C. on Saturday, July 13. Early 
Dawn and the six-year-old Hanley boat, Little Peter, both 
beat last year’s champion Flirt and the new Hanley crack 
Calypso. The result was caused. by a luffing match 
between Flirt and Calypso, which took them far off their 
course, in which the Crowninshield boat got the best of 
the argument. In the 18ft. knockabouts there was the 
usual hot scrap. Malillian won her first race, beating 


Bonito by 36s. In the handicap class Dabster had an ‘easy 
win. The summary: 


Class D—25-Footers. 


Early Dawn, J. E. Doherty..............000- 
Little Peter, G. B. Doane.. 
Flirt, Fabyan & McKee..... 
Calypso, A. W. Chesterton... 


Class I—18ft. Knockabouts. 





Was. Dy Gi POR 6 nc c cccncctcteciiactevereneccs eines OS 
es hee Peal Pe ins cccvndengeduondevsercaqnasébaads 2 35 36 
Ayaye: WF Repetscccceccccescccccssscsesticcesccscccstedese 2 42 21 
Nethla, C. W. Cole Nucapvadsdnusadddehbessadenedes eichabene’ 2 42 35 
Aspinquid, W. A. Comey... cccccccccsccccccceccccscccccecs 2 43 21 
Barbara, A. L. Hayden....... as eosegsvnndeviosereseveceeees 253 43 
Bacchante, Humphrey & Lauriat..............0.cceeeeeceeee 2 54 50 
Handicap Class. 
I En Toba shavers cekaedsbdesedvardanseraes 227 44 
Jacodin oon ncccaccccdercccssccrceecccscccccssccscesssssccasess 2 35 50 
EET iio vdivdudncas coPemig TU as vidovensékeiadsicadeea 2 37 05 


Burgess Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Thursday, July 4. 


Tue race of the Burgess Y. C., sailed on the afternoon 
of July 4, in a light easterly breeze, was an all-round 
victory for the Crowninshield-designed yachts. Chewink 
had a walkover. The best race was among the raceabouts, 
in which Runaway Girl won from Indian by less than a 
minute. Raccoon won handily in the special 16-footers. 
The summary: 


25ft. Class. 
Corrected, 
Chewink, F. G. Macomber, Jr..........-ecscecedcccessseseces 
Raceabouts. 
Runaway Girl, C. H. Tweed..... 






Indian, J. F. Laurence... 
Darthea, E. B. Lambert. 
Pornpilia, R. C. Robbins 


«1 2% 

26 
Giubites «0c INS ehebe ancenspadac ab wate 26 37 

14-Footers. 

Raccoon, A. D. Irving..... Weive das dqVasbccbiddecdtuasucdeeiad 1% SS 
Gee Whats F. 6. MACOMB foci ccc cscciccccccsceccdetiaetess 127 06 
Ugly Ducklin C. B. Ly tigt..........ccecceccscccsecesssed 20 
Halitan, D. H. Follett..c.ccccsccccescccesccevcveees --. Withdrew. 
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BY LINTON HOPE. 
Chapter VIII.—Laying the Deck, Coamings, Etc. (Continued), 


Tue cabin top on No. 2 design looks a formidable undertaking 
for an amateur, but it is not nearly so bad as it looks. A mould 
should be made at the after end, similar to those used in building 
the boat, and from this mould a fore and aft center mould must 
he fixed for the whole length of the cabin-top, and it must be of 
the same shape as that shown in the sheer plan. When these 
two moulds are in place, two intermediate meulie must be made, 
having a similar curve to the after mould, but flatter as the center . 


JOINTS *at ENDS or. COAMINGS 


MITALO 
COANEA 


SHAPED 
COANER 


heights get less at each mould as they approach the forward 
end. The simplest way to get the proper curve for all the cross 
moulds is to make all of them semi-ellipses; taking the width 
across the cabin top at each mould, as the major axis of that 
particular ellipse, and the height at the center above the sides 
as half the minor axis. Then draw the curve of the ellipse in 
the following manner- Draw the major axis on a suitable piece 
of wood, and the minor axis through its center and at right 


war 0 Oe ITE eRe 
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“a 4, wr? 
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METHOD of DRAWING an ELLIPSE 


wire THaee wane & STRING 


angles to it; then, with half the major axis as radius, and one 
end of the minor axis as center, describe an arc of a circle, cut- 
ting the major axis into points, which are called foci. Now drive 
three small nails into the board, one at each focus, and one at 
oné end of the minor axis. Tie a piece of string tightly round 
the three nails and then withdraw the nail at the end of the minor 
axis. By placing a pencil inside the string, and running it 
round at the full stretch of the string, an ellipse will be drawn, 
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CABIN TOP 


passing through the ends of the two axes. The diagram will 
shew how this is done, but is much simpler to do than to de- 
scribe, and is very useful for many other purposes. 

Having got the moulds in place, as shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch, bend three or four battens over the moulds, and fasten 
their ends to the after mould and the fore end of the cabin top. 
By means of these moulds and battens you have now got a 
frame work similar to that on which the boat was built, and the 


MATCH COAMING 
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SECTION oF 
CABIN TOP 
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rest of the work is carried out in a similar manner, steaming and 
bending the beams inside the battens, and letting their ends into 
the top of the side pieces. When nding in the beams, cut 
rough holes through the central fore and aft mould to let them 
down to their proper places below the ribbands; also put in a 

heom, st twice the sectional area of the others at the end 

hatchway; but let the rest of the beams run right across 


plank over it. careful that the tops of the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


beams and moulds are kept low enough to allow for the thickness 
of the planking at the sides and end, otherwise you will have the 
planking projecting beyond the sides. 

_ Plank over the beams with narrow in. spruce or cedar, work- 
ing an %in. bead on one edge of each plank to show underneath. 
As soon as the planking is on and fastened, cut away the moulds 
and battens, then fit fore and aft carlines of twice the siding and 
moulding of the beams at the sides of the hatchway, letting them 
over the beams, and through fasting them. The after ends of 
the planks will have been fastened to the after bulkhead at each 
side of the hatchway and the ends sawn off flush. The hatchway 
con now be sawn out to the carlines and after side of the stout 
beam, and the inside cleaned off. : 

I should have stated that the after bulkhead is cut off to the 
shape of the after mould, before the planking or battens are 
put on. 

The cabin top will be cleaned off, stopped, and painted; and 
the calico stretched over it and painted; in the same way as the 
deck of No. 1 boat was done; a moulding being nailed over the 
calico at the joint between the top and sides, and the inside of 
the hatchway, lined with teak to match the slide. 

Teak runners must be screwed over the calico at each side of 
the hatchway, and they should have brass plates on the top as 
shown in the sectional sketch; they should extend the whole 
length of the cabin top, to form hand rails; but the runner plates 
should only go far enough forward to let the slide open to the 
full extent of the hatchway. 

A band of half-round brass, or galvanized iron, lin. wide and 
%in. thick, should be worked from the deck beam, up the inside 
of the sides, along the under side of the stout hatchway beam, 
and down the other side to the deck beam again. This band 
must be well screwed from the inside to deck beams, carlines, 
cabin top, and sides, and to the hatchway beam, and it will then 
tie the whole structure firmly together. 

Where an oval hatchway is required the hole must be framed 
fn the same way as the fore-end of the opening in the deck for 
the cabin top, and coamings must be+steamed to the curve and 
scarphed. They should be in two thicknesses with the joints on 
opposite sides, and the inner thickness should stand lin. above 
the outer thickness to form a rabbet for the hatch to fit over. 
The rim of the hatch is shaped out of the solid in four pieces, 
and screwed to the under side of the hatch. A small strip d brass 
on the top of the inner thickness of the hatch coaming. and a 
similar strip on the under side of the rim of the hatch will keep 
everything in place, and makes a neat finish. 


Aoswers to Correspondents. 


I have been asked by the editor to reply to the numerous letters 
on these articles which have been received from readers in various 
parts of the country, and as there are too many of them for a 
separate reply to each, I will try and answer the main points 
only. 

H. E. K.—Yellow pine, Oregon pine and red pine are all 
suitable woods for planking. Yellow pine is very light, but is 
not much lighter than cedar, and is not so durable, while it is 
more difficult to get in long lengths. It is very suitable for 
dinghies, etc., but is very soft. Oregon pine is an excellent 
wood for planking if it is to be used of not less than lin. in thick- 
ness, but when cut thin it is liable to split. Red pine, like Oregon 
pine, is rather liable to split when thin, and is inferior to it in 
many ways. Both these woods show the seams badly if not very 
well seasoned, and they shrink and swell a great deal. Larch is 
very good for planking when it can be obtained fairly large and 
clear of bad knots, but it is difficult to get hold of in most places. 
It is exceedingly tough and durable. 

S. P. (Glasgow).—As I said in answer to a previous query, the 
No. 1 design could be fitted with a bulb fin, and should do very 
well, especially if care is taken to get an equally effective area of 
fin and the center of lateral resistance is not altered. 

Table of Offsets, Ete—A complete specification and table cf 
offsets for each boat will be published shortly. 

Linton Hope. 


The Seawanhaka Corinthian Cup Boats. 


THE small yacht Grey Friar, with which Mr. Lorne 
Currie hopes to carry the Seawanhaka cup into English 
waters, arrived at Montreal aboard the Allan liner Aus- 
tralasian on July 8. The boat was in good condition, and 
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no time was lost in putting her overboard, where she was 
taken in tow by the Royal St.*Lawrence Y. C.’s launch 
for the trip up the Lachine Canal to Dorval, the club 
station, where she will fit out. With the boat came Mr. 
Maudsley, helmsman; Mr. Fletcher, jib-sheet man, and a 
paid hand. The owner, Mr. Currie, sailed from Liverpool 
by the Oceanic on July 10, and was accompanied by Mr. 
Pike, another of the crew, and Dr. Ward-Humphreys, 
who ‘will represent the Island Sailing Club and 
act as one of the judges. The representative of 
the defending club will be Mr. W. Q. Phillips, of the 
R..C. Y. C., Toronto. Mr. W. P. Stephens. of New 
York, has been unanimously selected as referee or third 
judge. The first race will take place on July 24, and 
there will be five, if necessary, the winner of three taking 
the cup. 

Grey Friar is 47ft. over all, 8ft. beam and carries 498 
sq. ft. of canvas. Her waterline is stated to be 25ft. 6in., 
which would enable her to increase her sail area, if neces- 
sary, and still be well within the 25ft. limit. She was 
built by Stevens Bros., Southampton, and was selected as 
the best all-round boat. 

At the time of writing there is a strong probability 
that the defense will be undertaken by Red Coat, last 
year’s winner, as she has made fhe best showing in the 
trial races. Great difficulty has been experienced in get- 
ting this year’s boats into good racing form, the sails espe- 
cially giving a lot of trouble. 

It has been decided that the first of the races for the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian cup shall be sailed on July 25, in- 
stead of 24, as previously announced. 


The steam yacht Theresa, owned by Mr. G. Sidenberg, 
has been chartered through the agency of Mr. Frank 
Bowne Jones to Mr. Isaac W. Jeanes, Corinthian Y, C., 
Philadelphia. chia 
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Newport Y. R. A. 


Constitution, Columbia and Independence. 


Wednesday, July 1o. 


Ow1nc to very little breeze and a great deal of fog, the 
race that was to be sailed between Constitution, Columbia 
and Independence on July 10 was abandoned, as the boats 
were unable to finish within the time limit. This race 
was to be a windward leg of fifteen miles and a run of 
fifteen miles, making a total of thirty miles. The prepara- 
tory signal was given at 12:45, and the boats were sent 
away at 12:55. There was very little strength to the 
southerly breeze that was blowing, but the sea was very 
smooth. Constitution crossed first with Columbia a little 
astern, but to windward, and Independence was to lee- 
ward of both. Several tacks were made in the first few 
minutes’ sailing, but it took Constitution only a short 
time to work out into the weather berth and gain a 
substantial lead. About 1:30 the fog began to roll in 
from seaward in great banks, and shortly all three boats 
were obscured. 

Just after 2 o’clock Constitution was withdrawn from 
the race, as it was not thought to be advisable to continue 
in the thick fog when there was a possibility of an acci- 
dent. Columbia and Independence kept on, the former 
rounding the weather mark at 3:59:30 and Independence 
followed at 4:32:30. The wind petered out soon after 
Independence rounded and there was little air left. Every- 
thing possible was done on Columbia to finish within 
the time limit of six hours, but it was impossible to do 
so, and as the fog was banking up again, both Columbia 
and Independence were taken in tow back to their moor- 
ings. Henry Johnson, a bowsprit end man, was knocked 
overboard by the parting of the tow line on Independence. 
He had presence of mind enough to grab hold of a bobstay 
and was soon brought on board. Dr. John Bryant, who 
was aboard Independence, attended the man and found 
him badly injured. The man was removed to a hospital in 
Newport. where it was found that he was seriously, but 
not fatally, injured. 


» 


Thursday, July rr. 


Independence’s poor showing since her arrival at New- 
port has greatly surprised the yachtsmen who had sailed 
on her previously, and in the race on July 11 she showed 
that she has some speed. for she sailed a pretty race with 
Constitution and Columbia. When Independence’s crew 
get into better shape and the boat is balanced to her de- 
signer’s satisfaction, we believe she will give a good 
account of herself, and give her competitors some close 
racing in any weather. As the race of July 10 was not 
finished within the time limit, it was postponed until July 
11, when it was sailed over the same course as the day 
previous—that is; fifteen miles to windward and return. 
The weather conditions were slightly better than on the 
day previous; about 10 @clock a southwest breeze and 
the sun combined to dry up the fog that was still hanging 
around. 

The start was made from Brenton’s Reef Light- 
ship, and the mark laid was S.S.W. The wind 
was from the S.S.W., and blowing about seven 
knots, and there was a long swell coming in from the 
S. The preparatory signal was given at 12:20. Inde- 
pendence crossed a few seconds after the starting signal, 
with Columbia on her weather and Constitution to weather 
of Columbia. Both the Herreshoff boats set their jib top- 
sails, but Independence did not use hers on the beat out. 
Capt.-Haff held his boat on the starboard tack, while Con- 
stitution and Columbia held the port tack, standing to- 
ward the Narragansett shore. When Independence was 
well on her opponents’ weather she also came about and 
followed them. Haff made several tacks inshore, where 
he avoided the tide and forced Constitution and Columbia 
about when they drew together. Independence had both 
her rivals now under her lee. Independence presented a 
different shaped bow when she was heeled down and made 
good weather of the long sea. Columbia gradually drew 
ahead on Independence and made better weather than 
either of her rivals. The times at the windward mark 
follow: an - 

2 31 05, 
Constitution 12 25 43 3 01 23 2 35 40 
Independence 12 25 08 3 01 21 2 36 13 

Columbia beat Constitution 4m. and 35s. and Independ- 
ence 5m. and 8s. Constitution beat Independence 33s. 

Columbia broke out her spinaker 2m. after rounding 
the mark. Independence: made a sharp turn around the 
mark after again besting Constitution, and had her spin- 
aker set Im. after rounding. After Constitution had 
rounded and set her spinaker all three boats set ballooners. 
Constitution sailed fast on the run home, but could not 
overtake Columbia. The times on the run home were: 

Outer Mark. Finish. Elapsed. 
Columbia 2 56 26 4 55 00 1 3B M4 
Constitution 458 42 1 57 19 
Independence 5 01 05 1 59 44 

Constitution beat Columbia 1m. and 15s. and Independ- 
ence 2m. and 25s. Columbia beat Independence 1m. 
and 10s. 

The summary of the race follows: 


Start. 


Turn. 
2 56 26 


Start. 
CE, dccccqpaiientssvapehschente 12 2 21 


Columbia 
Constitution 
Independence 

Columbia beat Constitution 4m. and 37s. and Inde- 
pendence 6m. 52s. corrected time. Constitution beat In- 
dependence 2m. and I§5s. ; 

It was a fine race, and in justice to Mr. Crowninshield 
the reports that his first big yacht was a failure should 
be emphatically denied, for she made a wonderful show- 
ing. Independence is leaking slightly, and when she goes 
in dry dock again this can be remedied. Undoubtedly 
this has had something to do with the poor showing she 
has made in the earlier races. 

Friday, July 12. 

The race that Independence sailed on July 12, the last_ 

day of the racing under the auspices of the Newport 
* Y._R. A., in a strong breeze and with topmast gone and 

badly crippled, surprised the croakers that had called that 
boat a failure. She is now pretty generally acknowledged 
to be a formidable competitor for both Columbia and 
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Constitution in a breeze, and atfer a few changes can be 
made will undoubtedly give a good account of herself in 
a light breeze. 

The lightship was settled upon as the starting point and 
the legs of the course first south, second northeast by. 
east and the third northwest by west, each of ten miles. 
The first and third were broad reaches, the second, or 
off-shore leg, to windward. The preparatory signal was 
given at 11 o'clock and the starting signal at 11:10. Co- 
lumbia crossed first and Independence close behind. A 
tug forced Constitution to keep off and run down to the 
leeward end of the line and crossed 21s. after the handicap 
signal. Independence was pushing Columbia hard for first 
place and was sailing in grand fashion when suddenly her 
topmast sprung forward and broke off at the cap and fell 
to leeward. In a moment she was clouded in broken and 
twisted gear, and slatting sails. After the big topmast 
spar and the club topsail and sprit were secured, it was 
still hard work to clear up the tangled gear, which was 
finally cast adrift and picked up by the tug Wrestler, 
chartered as a tender to Independence. All of 25m. was 
lost by the accident, but nevertheless Independence 
_pluckily kept on. Columbia beat Constitution Im. and 
38s. and Independence 7m. and 52s. Constitution beat 
Independence 6m, and 14s. on the reach to the first mark. 
The times -were: 





Start. Turn. Elapsed. 
CTMIEE so scccnccssesongcccdegeces 11 59 49 48 13 
Constitution 12 01 51 49 51 
TeeGeGendenee «0c6iccsvicccsscowesese li 11 51 12 07 56 56 05 


When the boats hauled on the wind the breeze seemed to 
strengthen, and it was a splendid test for the spars and 
rigging on the boats. Constitution was sailing very fast 
and pulling up on Columbia. In the ten miles beat Con- 
stitution made thirteen tacks, while Independence made 
only three. The Herreshoff boats overstood the mark and 
both were beaten by Independence. Independence beat 
Constitution 57s. and Columbia 2m. and 23s. Constitution 
beat Columbia 1m: and 26s. The times were: 


1st Mark. 2d Mark. Elapsed. 
COMMAND oven ccc cscncdcccccecccee 11 59 49 1 25 32 1 25 43 
Constitution ......scsccccccccscece 12 01 51 1 26 08 1 2417 
Independence ..........-.eeeeeees 12 07 56 1 31 16 1 23 20 





From the second mark home it was a reach, with the 
wind over the starboard quarter. It was now blowing 
as strong as it did in the early part of the race. Balloon 
fore staysails were set and Columbia continued to draw 
away from Constitution. On this leg Columbia had sailed 
at a rate of over fourteen knots. -Columbia beat Constitu- 
tion 50s. and Independence 4m. and 41s. Constitution 
beat Independence 3m. and 51s.. On the reach home the 
times were: 


2d Mark Finish. Elapsed. 
CIES, vncdcccccctvorvsecescaveevese 1 25 32 2 09 33 44 O01 
COMBCHUTION cccccccccscccecercocccecs 1 26 08 2 10 59 44 51 
Independence ......ssseceeeceecseece 1 31 16 2 19 58 48 42 
The summary follows: 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corseniee. 
Coleembia «onc ssscccce 11 11 36 2 09 33 2 57 57 2 56 4 
* Constitution ......... 11 12 00 2 10 59 2 52 59 2 58 59 
Independence ...... “V1 11 51 2 19 58 3 08 0 3 07 24 


Columbia beat Constitution 2m. and 19s. and Independ- 
ence 10m. and 44s. Constitution beat Independence 8m. 
and 25s. 





Larchmont y. C. Race Week. 


LARCH MONT—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, July 13. 

Tue first day-of the week’s racing at Larchmont opened 
under most promising conditions. Over fifty boats started, 
and the fresh easterly breeze made the racing interesting 
and lively. ; 

In the 75ft. class for schooners, Elmina got the best of 
the start and sailed a grand race, and finally won by a 
large margin. ; 

Mr. Philip T. Dodge’s recently imported cutter Eelin 
sailed her first race in American waters. She had Hester 
and Isolde for competitors. Hester-is nearly roft. longer 
on the waterline than either Isolde or Eelin, and her 
extra length was of great advantage over a course where 
there was so much reaching and running to be done, and 
she more’than saved her time over Isolde, which was 8m. 
36s. Eelin sailed a nice race, and there should be some 
keen sport between her and Isolde. ; 

Huguenot in the sift. class showed up in good shape, 
and at the end of the first round she was in the lead, and 
it looked as if she had Humma and Altair where she 
wanted them. Now that Huguenot has had three of her 
five tons of lead removed and her sail area slightly in- 
creased, she shows that she will be a dangerous competitor 
for Humma and Altair. On account of the poor showing 
Huguenot made before she was in racing trim she was 
condemned by many (as was Independence) as an utter 
failure, but if she can continue to perform as well as she 
did in this race it will be conceded that she is a wonder- 
fully fast boat. BS os 

The new Gardner & Cox boat Dorwina, ably sailed by 
Mr. Addison Hanan, had no difficulty in beating Effort 
and Ludeah in the 43ft. class. ‘ 

Merrywing, the new raceabout designed by Mr. Clinton 
H. Crane for his brother, Mr. H. M. Crane, is showing 
remarkable speed, and again beat her competitors with 


case. The summary follows: 

Class D)—Schooners—Start, 11:40:00. 

inish. Elapsed. 
Elmina, E. K. Bewster......i....cscsccosseees 3 56 49 416 49 
Amorita, W. G. Brokaw.........-.ssscccscssees 4 21 04 4 41 04 
=, H. F. Lippitt..........seeseseeseeee 414 24 43424 
Muriel, Charles Smithers........-+++0-++-000+¢ 4 22 02 4 42 02 
Class D—Schooners—Cruising Trim—Start, 11:40:00. 
Katrina, James H. Ford............---+-+e000 4 43 20 5 03 20 
Hildegarde, J. Bergen...........2seceeeeeceeeee Did not finish. 
Class. I—Sloops—Start, 11:45:00. 

Isolde, Fred Hoyt.......cccccccccccccsevedccees 42 23 4 43 23 
Wien) iin Tie Ric ose diavecc tee ccdcodcccoess 425 28 4 40 28 
Metter, Gy ta. We Mittin is caceocesecssctece 41734" 432 34 

Class K—Sloops—Start, 11:45:00. 
Altair, Cord Meyer....... 2 59 3 14 31 
Humma, J. R. Maxwell.... 3 10 10 
Huguenot, Edward Kelly 31417 


Class L—Sloops—Start, 11:50:00. 
Ward 





Dorwina, W. R. Ward.........-.cccceceseeees a 
Effort, F. M. Smith.2200000000000000000. 56 
Class M—Sloops—Start, 11:50:00. 

Leda, H. T. Maxwell........ccecsscsececeeeeesd 28.00 3 38 0 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





















Possum, E. S. Ballan............. 3 42 32 3 52 32 
Anoatok, J. E. Martin, Jr...... «+3 47 00 3 57 00 
Spasm, ER MOR arses cess 5ese49 pepeek eae eed 40 10 3 50 10 
: ’ Class M~-Yawls—Start, 11:50:00, 
Memories, W. N. Bavier..........000. ahendases 3 48 33 3 58 33 . 
Sakana, A. B. McCreery.i i... i cciiois. ddevedies 418 35 4 28 36 
4 a Class N—Sloops—Start, 11:55:00. 
Enpronzi, Alfred Peats...........0++ WMKeiesverd 3 56 30 4 01 30 
Pibesion, A. <The, Ale ia cess veccecccvescce «+ +4 03 24 4 08 24 
RANE Ves Ecc cc adi any éncasdeeustssonnes 3 54 55 3 59 55 
Lorelei, J. M. Elsworth. is... .i...0-..%0 «+4 58 03 5 03 03 
Kit, T. H. MacDonald 4 21 39 4 26 39 
Special—Larchmont 25-Footers—Start, 11:50:00. 
Nei-San, John M. Woodbury...................+ 4 27 57 4 32 57 
21-ft. Raceabouts—Start, 12:00:00. 
Snapper, A. B. Alley..... 215 48 2 15 48 
Merrywing, H. M. Crane 2 08 32 2 08 32 
Viper, A. D. Hennen.. 2 13 58 2 13 58 
Rs eS. SEE van coc snceesccegevecssicnes 2 22 04 2 22 04 
Badger, Thorsen & Jomnes............ccccccccee 2 18 33 2 18 33 
Class Q—Sloops—Start, 12:05:00. 
pe Ws PEs RG Cie hla ca Koc lilnd ccc dcaccicc Disqualified. 

BNI Gy OE a vn aiews pbb vecscdersccksbesme 2 41 58 2 36 58 
Montauk, J. S. “Appleby. .......sesesecoseeces 2 45 13 2 40 13 
Class P—Sloops—Start, 12:00:00. 

BIE neva sun somi para edicghs tan sestyudkuraaseccss 2 19 27 2 19 27 

SONS, Te J. WB one vos cn cccnsecsescescese - Disabled. 
Rochelle, Edward Kelley .-2 09 02 2 09 02 

Manhasset Raceabouts—Start, 12:05:00. 
a A eee Backs xb anwendas golka 2 54 14 249 14 
RE OO ere 2 51 50 2 46 50 
i Ce Meee cosnr dc nnddercicscwntes 2 49 50 2 44 50 
Lambkin, S. W. Roach.... s 2 48 29 
Bale, Phillips & Morgan 2 51 26 
Class R—Sloops, Under 1éft.—Start, 12:05: 
NG SE EN oc oo vecscncgddetasetsncienest 2 47 55 2 42 55 
ORG Bs is ac cor cemenesetpacneced 2 46 02 2 41 02 
PROG, os -DY IOC eds vecessivedecdecesevess Did not finish. 
PN RIO SPIRE accor sccovesdvncedéssedaeses 2 2 42 31 
PEED rn hndecomsgtocses 2 43 49 
Hope, C. O. Iselin f 2 39 53 
Semaetoe, T," WOMEGR ss tis ccresdicscicceccess 2 ® 30 2 45 30 
Kingfisher, A. Belmont, Jr.......ccisscccesee 2 46 58 2 41 58 
The corrected time of the Nike is 2:39:35. 
Class T—Catboats—Start, 12:10:00. 
Mongoose IJ., Simeon Ford..........cssceees 2 32 48 2 22 48 
Mere: A. MAO BRRGWIG ss. ocsccaecacaceesevaesces oe Did not finish. 
Class V—Catboats—Start, 12:10:00. 
emeeee,. Ta. 3. PEE Sis ve vc vciewadenscece Did not finish. 


The winers were Elmina, Katrina, Hester, Humma, 
Dorwina, Sakana, Oiseau, Rochelle, Merrywing, Nike, 
Rod, Arizona, Mongoose II. Nei-San took a sail over. 


Monday, July 15. 


The morning of the second day’s racing at Larchmont 
broke with anything but promising weather conditions, 
but as the morning progressed the tog lifted, and as the 
weather cleared a tresh southwesterly breeze came up. 

In the 75ft. schooner class Muriel, Quisetta, Elmina and 
Amorita had one of the most interesting races of the 
season. After rounding the first mark the wind dropped 
flat, and when the breeze came up Muriel caught it 
first and fought the race out with Quisetta and Eimina. 
Muriel held her lead in the windward work until nearly 
up to Matinicock Point, where Quisetta crossed:her bow 
and took first place. Elmina finally drew away from 
both Muriel and Quisetta and won by a narrow margin. 

Hester again beat Eelin and Isolde. In addition to the 
race between these three boats, there was a special race 
between Eelin and Isolde. Eelin was well in the lead 
at the end of the first round and Isolde withdrew. 

Huguenot carried away her gaff in the windward work 
of the first round. 

The course for the schooners and large sloops was a 
six-mile run with spinakers to starboard, a six-mile beat 
to windward and a close reach of three miles. This 
course was sailed twice around. The small sloops sailed 
twenty-two and the raceabouts eleven miles. The times 
follow: 





Elapsed 
men WE. Car OE cis nccncisies soceedqunte f 513 54 
Elmina, F. K. Brewstér.. 5 5 00 12 
Quisetta, H. F. Lippitt..... 7 5 01 15 
Muriel, Charles Smithers 5 42 § 5 07 54 


Sloops—Class I—Start, 12:40—Course, 30 Miles, 
Tedide, Peed EGG ccc ccccccccccecocccacecesess .. Withdrew. 
Hester, C. L. F. Robinson.... 5 40 02 5 
Eelin, Philip T. Dodge 5 52 05 5 12 05 

Sloops—Class K—Start, 12:40—Course, 22 Miles. 
Humma, J. R. M 4 46 09 4 06 09 


Maxwell 
Huguenot, Edward Kel Disabled. 








Altair, Cord Meyer 4 33 18 3 53 18 
Sloéps—Class M—Start, 12:45—Course, 22 Miles. 
EOE, Tis BA. SU ciccdstvcdincccscsosnsedece 5 14 36 4 29 36 
Sgaem, EF. D. KimGiescccccckviovccvcccovssceses 5 28 49 4 43 49 
Larchmont 25ft. Sloops—Start, 12:50—Course 22 Miles. 
Nei-San, John M, Woodbury.............ss000- Withdrew. 


Raceabouts—2Ift. Class—Start, 12:56—Course, 11 Miles. 
Merrywing, H. M. Crane 3 51 03 2 56 03 





Viper, W. B. Hennen...... Withdrew. 

Snapper, A. B. Alley........ 3 56 49 2 51 49 

as o sncedsessecessened Gn a 2 59 31 

Badger, Thorsen & Jones...........csceeeceeees 3 40 48 2 4 48 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 1:00—Course, 11 Miles, 

Hope, C. O.-Iselin.... 32 02 ( 





Nora, Lewis Iselin.. 


e2es os 69 09 
Azz 


Neola, C. D. Mallons. 4 
Sora, W. Hoey, Jr........ 41 
Opossum, H. .M. Raborg vi 41 
Cricet, FI. Cy Pryeteccescocccee cakiamninediss Withdrew. 
Manhasset Raceabouts—Start, 1:00—Course, 11 Miles. 

Bab, Philips & Morgan.........+sseceeeeeeeeee-D 309 20 4 35 20 
Mist, J. W. Walker....... 5 20 30 4.20 3% 
Lambkin, S. W. Roach os F 4 39 09 
Arizona, G. A. Cory......... > 10 24 410 2% 
Firefly, Guy Standing 5 06 04 4 06 04 





The winners were Elmina, Hester, Altair, Leda, Badger, 
Sora, Firefly and Eelin. 





Penataquit-Corinthian Y. C. 
BAYSHORE, L. I. 
Saturday, July 13. 


THE second race of the series for the Lighthouse cup 
was sailed on Saturday, July 13, off Bayshore, L. I. The 
course was twelve miles in length. The summary fol- 
lows: 


Start. Corrected. 
Wanda, J. BR. Stiydam...-ccaccccccocccccceveese 2 05 00 14 40 
Amy Foster, J. Campbell Smith................ 2 05 00 2 19 06 
Marie, Aymar Johnson.........seccccesssceese 2 05 00 219 48 
Pinkie, Allan Pinkerton......... ent caldidpcunienal 2 05 00 219 56 
Treasure, C. H. Covell... ccsscccccccccccccses 2 05 00 2 21 51 


Robert A. Granniss, of the N. Y. Y. C., has chartered 
the schooner yacht Intrepid from F. L. Lewis, through A. 
Carey Smith & Berbey. The schooner being designed by 
this firm for the German Emperor will be 120ft. long on 
the waterline. 
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Newport Special Thirties, “<<? =": 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
Tuesday, July 9. 


THE course for the race between the special thirties that 
was sailed on July 9 was twice around a mark placed near 
Bishop’s Rock. The wind was light from the N.E. The 
distance was about seven miles. All crossed well 
bunched on the port tack, with Dorothy leading, but in the 
beat out she and Hera got hung together in tacking ship 
and they withdrew from the race. Esperanza then took 
the lead, which she held to the finish. 

At the end of the first round Esperanza led Wawa by 2s. 
and they had a hard fight on the wind, at one time Wawa 
having the windward position. At the end of the first 
round Barbara got foul of a lobster pot and withdrew. 
The summary follows: 

Start, 3:55: 





- ' Finish. Elapsed. 
Esperanza, H, O. Havemeyer, Jr............... 5 17 22 1 2 22 
Wawa, Reginald Brooks... ..........ccsccccccees 5 17 31 1 22 31 
Barbarh, W. Mistheriendeo cs cin ccvcicccgce ee clectas Withdrew. 
BEGUN, DAMON IN TIN ono odctwkdecctd vediecentichs Withdrew. 
SG is 8 ER on custtndccdGedsecccdte seuss Withdrew. 


Thursday, July 11. 


The race sailed on Thursday, July 11, was over a tri- 
angular course eight miles in length. The wind was 
light from the S.W., making the first leg a reach, the 
second a run and the third a beat to windward. Carolina 


pulled into the lead early in the race and won. The 
times: 
Start, 3:30: 

bat Ra El d. 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones................ceee005 1 68 00 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.. 1 58 25 
Barbara, W. Rutherford............ 1 59 04 
Dorothy, H. Yale Dolan....... Nedeereesndeaxaves 1 59 58 





Sunday, July 14. 
The special 30-footers went to Potter’s Cove July 14, 
where, under the auspices of the Rhode Island Y. C., they 
raced for a cup valued at $100, offered by A. E. Austin. 





Hera won. She was sailed by Ralph N. Ellis. The wind 
was from the southwest, and the course was a triangular 
one. Summary: 
Start, 2:40. 

Finish. EI d. 
Hers, BR. M. Meh. 0h. Gibl.. eel nis 55110 © 3 11 10 
Dorothy, H. Y. Dolan................ 5 313 55 
Wawe. W. Becehe iis. ivdciccciscces 3 14 40 
A ee 3 15 12 
Barbara, W. Rutherford 5 55 § 3 15 5 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Picsscentéeccnseg Gn in 31710 


Monday, July 15. 

There was a sweepstake race this afternoon between the 
30-footers, which was won by Wawa, handled by Reginald 
Brooks. It was sailed in a strong southwest wind, the 
course being a run up the bay with spinakers to Dyer’s 
Island and a beat back. The summary: 









Finish. Elapsed. 
Start, 3:25. . 
Wee Fs TOON ois sscdansscecess 5 40 06 2 15 06 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr 5 42 11 21711 
Dorothy, H. Y. Dolan............ 42 34 217% 
Hera, R. N. Ellis....... .. 43 17 21817 
Barbara, W. Rutherford... ..Withdrew. 





Corinthian Y. C. Cruise (Philadelphia). 
GLEN COVE TO OYSTER BAY. 
Saturday, July 13. 

RENDEZVOUSING at Glen Cove, L. I., on July 12, the fleet 
of the Corinthian Y. C. of Philadelphia raced from Glen 
Cove to Oyster Bay on Saturday, July 13. There was a 
good easterly breeze. Com. Alexander Van Rensselaer’s 
flagship May was on hand to take the time at the finish. 

The course was from a starting line off Glen Cove, 
N.N.E., seven miles, to a mark anchored half a mile 
S.S.W. of Great Captain Island Light; thence S.E. five 
miles to a finishing line between Centre Island buoy and 
the Regatta Committee’s hoat. The distance was twelve 
nautical miles. The order of finish was as follows: 


Class A—Schooners—Start, 10:00:00. 
; : Finish. Elapsed. Corrected 
Columbia, J. De F. Junken...... 11 45 47 1 93 27 1 03 27 
Seeees,. FP. Rate in .ccccsscas-cse 11 57 56 1 47 6 1 27 37 
Class B—Schooners-—-Start, 10:00:00. 
yi a ee a er ee 12 06 97 2 06 27 2 06 27 
Priscilla, R. W. J. Koons........ 12 15 05 2 15 05 2 13 42 

Class C--Sloops, Cutters, and Yawls—Start, 10:00:00. 
Carmita, Robert Forregt.......... 11 39 45 1 39 45 1 39 45 
Flying Cloud, James Loughlin..1] 49 51 14951 1 45 41 
Narouyna, R. P. White...........] Jot timed. 

Class ])—Sloops, Cutters and Yawls—Start, 10:00:00. .. 
Cherokee, E. W. Clark, Jr...... 11 47 38 1 47 38 1 47 38 
Paukewis, C. H. Clark, Jr...... 1 56 37 1 5h 37 1 33 37 
Grayling, Toland Brothers...... 11 58 42 1 58 42 1 58 42 
ag ie ee 12 91 57 2 01 57 1 58 38 
Vayu, De. R. H. BMarte.......... 12 14 2 2 14 29 2 14 29 


The winners were Columbia, Triton, Carmita and Pau 
kewis. 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, July 13. 

THERE were eleven starters in the special regatta of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. that was sailed on Satur- 
day, July 13. All boats under 3oft. racing length and 
owned by members of the club were eligible to start. 

Chipmunk, T. S. Young, received an allowance of 25m. 
and finished last. Oonagh, John R. Maxwell; Scamp, 
Johnston DeForest. and Ojibway allowed 15m. to the rest 
of the fleet. 

The race was sailed over a twelve-and-three-quarter- 
mile course on the Sound in a good easterly breeze, whieh 
lasted until the yachts were on the last leg, when it fell a 
little. The summary follows: 

Roosevelt Cup Race—Start, 3:05:00. 





inish, Elapsed. Corrected. 
Wyntje, Sherman Hoyt............5 43 35 2 38.35 2 33 35 
Marcia, D. Le Roy Dresser and 

i He ME ce dsascecos oil 24347 22847 
Lucille, H. H. ndon 5 2 45 52 2 32 62 
Magonly, Le Baron Willard......! 246% 23115 
Heron, F. R. Coudert, Jr.........5! 2 46 15 2 31 16 
Anawan, R. W, Gibson and \. 

EN nse - ge 5 55 19 2 3319 2 28 19 
Oonagh, John R. Maxwelb, Jr....5 45 00 2 35 05 2 35 06 
Scamp, Johnston De Forest...... 5 40 32 2 35 32 2 35 32 
Chipmunk, T. S. Young.......... 6 06 42 3 00 42 2 35 42 
Kakodo, C. W. Wetmore..........55710 26210 23710 
Ojibway, D. P. Morse..;.........5 04 32 2 44 22 2 44 22 
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Western Yachts. 


Cuicaco, Ii!., July 13.—It seems that Cadillac, the Han- 


ley candidate, is, after all, to come on to Chicago and 
sail in the trial races among the proposed defenders of the 
Canadian cup. which races will begin on July 20. The boat 
left Detroit, Mich., on the deck of a lake steamer yester- 
day, and barring accidents, the steamer should arrive 
here Sunday afternoon—to-morrow. During the voyage 
around through the lakes workmen will be busy on Cadil- 
lac making the corrections and improvements which will 
be necessary, so that she will be ready for launching as 
quickly as the steamef reaches Chicago. Mr. C. C. Han- 
ley, the designer of Cadillac, is going around with the 
boat, and will sail on her in the trial races. Cadillac 
reached Detroit last Tuesday evening from Quincy, Mass., 
after a checkered voyage by rail, canal, etc. Those who 
have seen the boat state that it looks quite the racer and 
shows great strength of line. On deck Cadillac is said to 
be not pretty, nearly straight sided, with the bluff of the 
bows well forward. On the waterline Cadillac’s lines are 
pleasant, and although the yacht would seem to pound in 
a heavy sea when on an even keel, when listed she presents 
fair lines to the water and travels like a bird. The length 
of the boat is 34.81ft., which crowds the 35ft. limit pretty 
close, one would imagine. It is 4oft. over all, 27.75ft. 
waterline, 11.4ft. beam, and the draft of the hull 16in., and 
the normal canvas 1,488.5 sq. yds. Caditiac has two tons 
of inside ballast. 


Orion’s Crew. 


The crew that will sail Orion in the trial races at Chi- 
cago a week from to-day will be composed of Rene Hil 
bert, skipper; Carl Hilbert, Fred P. Cook, Horace Enos, 
Rudolph Moreback and Bruno Nordberg, Jr. 


Columbia Be Cc, 


Lady skippers will sail several of the boats which will 
start this afternoon in the weekly regatta of the Columbia 
ey C. E, Houcn. 

Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Gravesend Bay Y. R. A. 
SEA GATE—NEW YORK BAY, 
Saturday, July 13. 

Tue fifth race of the series of the Gravesend Bay Y. 
R. A.’s regatta was sailed off the Atlantic Y. C. at Sea 
Gate en Saturday, July 13. The wind was fresh and there 
was a lump of a sea on. The triangular course was 
covered twice, making twelve miles. The times were: 

Class M—Sloops—Start, 3:05:00. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Akista, George Hill 1 44 47 
Class N—Sloops—Start, 3:05:00. 
Vivian, S. E. Vernon 4 46 2 41 28 
Squaw, H. J. 48 | 22 
Bonita, Haviland Brothers..... 53 31 
Class P—Sloops—Start, 3:10:00. 
Song and Dance, E. F, Luckenbach 4275 
Cockatoo, Hendon Club 
Class Q 
Wraith, Calvin Tompkins 
Broncho, F. C. Moore 
Spots, D. D. Allerton 
Wink, W. A. Barstow 
Marine and Field Knockabouts—Start, 3:10:00, 
Vixen, Baylor & Mahoney. 
Kelpie, W. K. Brov 
Ouinque, L. H. Smith.. 
Stinger, A. P. Clapp... 
Jig a Jag, W. Hutcheson 
Flying Fox, Buckman & Cone 


The winners were Akista, Vivian, Cockatoo, Broncho 
and Vixen. 


17 58 
13 03 
Sl © 

oop 18 is 
15 
16 40 
18 35 


23 15 
25 18 
25 15 
26 15 
26 20 
31 20 


Columbia Y. C. Races. 


Saturday, July 13. 
Winp, N. E. First leg, close reach; second leg, beat; 
third leg, spinaker and balloon jib run. 
One of the features of the races was the fact that Mrs. 
E. T. Balcom had the stick on Wizard and won first race 
Wizard has won in competition this season. 


Schooners—Start, 2:30:00. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
..42918 169,18 
2 41 13 
s 2 A—Start, 2:35:00. 
4 38 05 2 03 05 
Disabled. 
, 2:35:00. Q 
Columbia 2 49 28 00 02 35 
Nymph 4 33 00 58 00 Scratch 
Class 4 A—Start, 2:35:00. 
Disabled. 
Disabled. 
2 30 08 
5 16 2 41 BO 
; 2 B—Start, 2:35:00. 
43328 1 58 28 
Class 3 B—Start, 2:35:00. 
4 43 08 2 08 08 
4410 21410 
Class 4 B—Start, 2:35:00. 
45906 2 24 06 
2 38 18 
2 39 30 


Allows. Corrected. 
Scratch 1 59 18 
Myrine 00 13 37 2 27 36 


Widsith Scratch 2 03 05 


Zephyrus 


1 46 53 
1 58 00 


Spray ... 
Katie H. 
Vision ... 
Dot 


2 30 03 
227 


Scratch 
0 13 54 
Scratch 1 58 28 


2 08 08 
213 0 


Scratch 
00 01 10 


Wizard 
Dr. Knight 


2 24 06 
2 35 41 
2 35 58 


Scratch 
00 02 37 


Marie 00 03 22 


Eleanor 5 14 39 


Dates Changed for the Atlantic Y. C.’s Cruise. 


Tue changing of the dates for the races for the Amer- 
ica Cup has caused Com. David Banks, of the Atlantic 
Y. C..:to alter the time for the club’s annual cruise from 
July 6 to 13 to Aug. 23 to 30, and to that end he has issued 
the following orders, through Fleet Capt. George Hill: 

Aug. 23, Friday—The fleet will rendezvous at Larch- 
mont during the day. _ 

Aug. 24. Saturday—First day’s run of the fleet. Start 
at 11 A. M., crossing the Sound to Lloyd Point, finish 
at Norwalk Islands; 16% miles. ; ! 

Aug. 25, Sunday—Fleet will remain at South Norwalk. 
Divine service on board the flagship. ‘ 

Aug. 26, Monday—Second day’s run of the fleet. Start 
at 9 A. M., passing south to Stratford Light, finish New 
Haven breakwater. Morris Cove; 29 miles. 

Aug. 27, Tuesday—Third day’s run of the fleet. Start 
8:30 A. M. Morris Cove to New London; 38 miles. 

Aug. 28, Wednesday—Fourth day’s run of the fleet. 


' 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


pers 10 A. M. New London to Shelter Island; 15% 
mules. 

Aug. 29, Thursday—Fleet will remain at anchor at 
Shelter Island, where there will be water -sports con- 
sisting of gig’ races, dinghy races, launch races, swim- 
ming races, tub races, etc. 


New York Y. C. Cruise. 


_ THE programme of the annual cruise of the New York 
Y. C. has been issued in general orders No. 2, from the 
flagship Corona. The rendezvous of the squadron will 
be at Glen Cove, on Monday, July 22, when there will be 
a race for the Commodore’s cups. Squadron runs will be- 
gin the next day and continue eastward until Vineyard 
Haven is reached, on Friday, July 26, when there will be 
a return to Newport. On Sunday, July 28, the squadron 
will remain at anchor in that harbor, and the next day 


the races for the Astor cups will be sailed. The orders in 
full are as follows: . 


FLAGSHIP CORONA—GENERAL ORDERS NO. 2, 


Monday, July 22, rg01, the squadron will rendezvous 
at Glen Cove at 11 A. M. There will be a meeting of the 
captains on board the flagship. 

The programme for the cruise, weather permitting, will 
be as follows: 

Monday, July 22, race for the Commodore’s cups, from 
Glen Cove to Huntington Bay. 

Tuesday, July 23, squadron run, Huntington Bay to 
Morris Cove. 

Wednesday, July 24, Morris Cove to New London. 

Thursday, July 25. New London to Newport. 

Friday, July.26, Newport to Vineyard Haven. 

Saturday, July 27, Vineyard Haven to Newport. 

Sunday, July 28, the squadron will remain at anchor at 
Newport. 

Monday, July 29, races off Newport for the Astor cups. 

Tuesday, July 30, there will be a meeting of the cap- 
tains on board the flagship at noon. 

During the cruise there will be the usual races for the 
owl and gamecock colors, and a race for launches. 

The Regatta Committee will furnish details for the runs 
from port to port, and for all other racing events. 

Captains are requested to provide their vessels with 
N. Y. Y. C. night signals, also to send to the Commodore 
a list of the names of their guests. 

The captains and their guests will be welcome on board 
the flagship when in harbor. 

By order of the Commodore, 

Rosert Bacon, Fleet Captain. 

July 15, 1901. 


Pierre Lorillard. 


Mr. Prerre Loritcarp, well known the world over as a 
prominent yachtsman and turfman, died on Sunday, July 
7, at the age of sixty-eight years. Mr. Lorillard was a 
member of the Union Club, the Racquet Club, the Knicker- 
bocker Club, the New York Y. C., the Grolier Club and 
many others. 

Mr. Lorillard was a devoted yachtsman, and did much 
toward the advancement of the sport. He was one of the 
first to realize the advantages of Newport as a center for 
yachting and yacht racing. His liberality in offering cups 
did much to keep up an interest in yacht racing. He 
owned the schooner Vesta, and he sailed on her in the 
race from Sandy Hook to Cowes against Fleetwing and 
Henrietta. It was a sweepstake race for $10,000. ‘ Later 
he had the steam yacht Radha built, and she was one of 
the largest and finest yachts of her time. Mr. Lorillard 
was one of the first to realize the possibilities of house- 
boating, and ten years ago he built a magnificent house- 
boat for use in Southern waters. She was known as 
Caiman, and her owner entertained a large number of 
guests every winter on her. Caiman was destroyed by 
fire about a year ago, and an order was immediately placed 
for a larger and more elaborate house-boat. Although 
Mr. Lorillard has not been particularly active in yachting 
circles during recent years, still his loss will be keenly 
felt among yachtsman in general, and he will ever be 
remembered as a man who has done much to promote the 
world’s noblest sport—yachting. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Charles S. Hamilton, of New Haven, Conn., has pur- 
chased the schooner yacht Fearless from F. M. Welles, of 
New York, through the agency of Huntington & Seaman. 


Mr. Archibald McNeil, of Bridgeport, has sold through 
the agency of A. Perry Bliven his sloop yacht Whitley to 
Mr. R. L. Tuck, of the Brooklyn Y. C. _The latter has 
also purchased the former yacht Lucia from George A. 
Coles. Mr. C. E. Simmons has chartered his steam yacht 
Vivid to Mr. John Smithers, of Huntington, L. I., and 
the steam yacht America has been chartered to. Mr. W. 
G. Crenshaw. 

Rae 


Mr. J. H. Ladew, of the N. Y. Y. C., has chartered his 
steam yacht Columbia to Mr. Randall Morgan, of Phila- 
delphia, through Messrs. Gardner & Cox. Gen. Francis 
V. Greene, of the N- Y. Y. C., through the same agency, 
chartered his auxiliary schooner Wild Duck to Senator 
Nelson W. Aldrich, of Providence, R. I. Mr. William 
Armory Gardner, of Boston, has chartered his schooner 
yacht Mayflower to Mr.-Samuel C. Davis, of St. Louis, 
Mo., through the same agency. 


Com, A. S. Bigelow, of the Eastern Y. C., has placed a 
contract with the Bath Iron Works for a steam yacht 
which is to be ready for sea early next season. The new 
steam yacht, which will be named Pentwoset, was de- 
signed by Naval Architect W. J. J. Young, of Boston, 
and now in the employ of the United States navy at Fore 
River. The new steamer will be one of the handsomest 
in American waters. She is intended for ocean-going pur- 
poses, and in her Com. Bigelow will make a trip next 
winter in the Mediterranean, and in the summer to Cape 
Nore. She is 211ft. over all, 175ft. waterline, beam 27ft., 
draft 13ft. She will cost a quarter of a million, 
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The only yachting catastrophe reported for July 4 was 
the burning of the 62ft. schooner-rigged yacht Seminole 
near Barren Island in the afternoon. The fire was caused 
by the explosion of a gasoline tank, but what caused the 
explosion is not known. There was no loss of life. Semi- 
-nole was valued at $11,000. She was originally fitted up 
somewhat elaborately as a pleasure craft, but was bought 
a few years ago by William and Warner Dour, who have 
a fishing station at Rockaway Beach. 


While Arthur Clemence, second mate, and Fred Brown, 
seaman, of the yawl Vigilant, owned by Percy Chubb, of 
Glen Cove, were returning from Mamaroneck, N. Y., to 
the yacht Vigilant, which is anchored off Glen Cove, in a 
naphtha launch July 5, they were overtaken by a severe 
thunderstorm. A bolt of lightning struck Clemence in 
the left temple, ran down his left side and came out of 
his knee, killing him instantly. Brown was rendered un- 
conscious. The launch was not touched. 


The Atlantic Y. C. has chartered the sea-going steamer 
Gay Head for the international races, 


The sloop yacht Ashumet that was in collision off the 
Jersey coast a short time ago and was abandoned by her 
her crew, was towed into New York Harbor on July 15 
by the schooner William Neely. Although her rigging 
and deck fittings are badly damaged, the hull is intact and 
can be repaired. Ashumet was designed by Hanley and 
was owned’ by Gouverneur Paulding, 2d. 


Mr. Frank Bowne Jones has recently sold the following 
yachts through his agency: The 30-footer Oiseau ‘for 
Mr. John R. Maxwell to Mr. Gordon L. Pirie, Mr. Max- 
well taking the raceabout Oonagh in the transfer ; the yawl 
Wewinit for Mr. F. M. Randall to Mr. E. A. Palmer; 
the Seawanhaka knockabout Anawan for Mr. Frederick 
A. Bourne to Mr. F. G. Stewart, and the knockabout 
Petrel for Mr. C. Lewis to Mr. H. A. Hall. 


Hifle Fange and Gallery. 
——= 


Fixtures. 


Aug. 67.—Taftsville, Conn.—South New England Schuetzen- 
bund’s annual festival and prize shoot. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, July 7.—Pape did phenomenal rifle shooting at 
the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club’s shoot. He tied Young’s 34, 
and in a run of 20 shots made 66, which is a 3.3in, ring average. 
Pape and Mannel challenged Dorrell and Young to a 50-shot 
match and Young shot off of his injured arm, which is just out of 
splints, while Dorrell is also crippled with rheumatism; but the 
cripples won out with 90 rings to the good. The scores were: 
Pape 263, Mannel 417; total 680. Young 281, Dorrell 309; total 590. 
Pape kept tab on his German point ene. to-day and made 208 
in 100 shots. They will have to shoot to beat him for king in 
the bund if he continues his superfine work. In the last six 
months he has run down to 377 for«10 best scores, or 3.77in. ring 
average. 

Becker led with revolver with 38, just two points away from club 
record. The wind blew a gale. The range was crowded with rifle 
shooters. 

Scores, Columbia target, off-hand, 10 
A H Pape 
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C. M. Daiss 59, 59, 69, 70, 74, 75, 76; E. 
Kuhnle 61, 65, 78, 80, 81, 72; G. M. Barley 66; : 
92, 97, 96, 99; Hohmann 78, 90; F. L. Pape 110, 5A 
Huguenin 146; Vantear 146; F. Page 146. 

Revolver, S®yds.: P. A. Becker 38, 51, 55, 55, 58; A. J. Brannagan 

; F. O. Young &, 61, 683; Dr. Hunsaker 73, 87. 

.22 rifle: C. Backmann 33, 33, 37, 39, 44, 46, 46, 47. 

Pistol: F. O. Young 49, Dr. Hunsaker 63. 

F. O. Younc, Rec. Sec’y. 


Grapshooting. 
a 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


July 18.—Williamsport, Pa.—All-day tournament of the West 
Branch Rod and Gun Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. - 

July 23.—Mount Kisco, N. Y.—Tenth annual tournament of the 
Mount Kisco Gun Club. A. Betti, Mgr. 

July 24-25.—Detroit, Mich.—Third shoot of the Michigan Trap- 
shooters’ League, under auspices of the Pastime Gun Club. John 
Parker, manager. se 

July 25-26—Cambridge Springs, Pa.—Tournament of the Cam- 
b= 24 Springs Gun Club. Clark D. Eckels, Sec’y. 

July 27.—Freehold, N. J.—Championship of New Jersey for E C 
cup between Messrs. E. J. Vanderveer and J. J. Fleming. 

Fuly 30.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I.—Annual clambake and 
hendicap merchandise shoot at s. E Doenick, Sec’y. 

puly 30-31.—Bowling Green, O.—Target and live bird tournament 
of the Bowling Green Gun Club. John H. Lincoln, Sec’y. 

Aug. 6-7.—Brantford, Can.—Target tournament of the Brantford 
Gun Club. A. B. Cutcliffe, Sec’y. 

Aug. 8-9.—Lafayette, Ind.—Fifteenth annual tournament of the 
Lafayette Gun Club. Amateur. John Blistain, Sec’y. 

Aug. 12.—Winnipeg, Man.—Fifth annual trapshootin 
ment, under management of the Winni Industrial 
Association; $1,000 in money, trophies medals. 
bach, General x : 7 

Aug. 14.—Trenton, N. ‘Tee for championship of Mercer 
county, between Messrs. C, A. Comp, holder, and W. B. Widman, 
challenger. 

Aug. 14-15.—Sherburne, N. Y.—Sherburne Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. J. F. Paddelford, Sec’y. 

Ai 15-17.—Ottawa, Can.—First annual tournament of the 
Dominion Trapshonting and Game Protective Association. cn the 


grounds of the St, Hubert Gun Club. A. W. Throop, Sec’y-Treas. 
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Aug. 19-21—Asheville, N. Gia eS bo TAs under the 


auspices of Maj. E. P. ais and he ee Anthony; dis- 

Aug. 23— ‘ Hilt, Mo.—Fifth annual ° > Bree - 
chandise tournament of the it Colored Gun Club. 
T. H. Cohron, Sec’ 


y- aS =e ‘ 

Aug. 27-30.—Okoboji, Ia.—Lake Okoboji Amateur tournament, 

at escd'e Paks ou. added For programmes, address E. C. 

Sept, 23—Richmond, Va.—Second annual tournament of the 

ye = epereee Association. Mr. John Parker, Mgr... Mr. 
. C. Tignor, y. : 

jt. —Richmond, Va.—Tournament of the Virginia T: 
Shoes Association, under auspices of the West End Gun 


Club. ‘ 
eet. 15-16.—Alton, Il.—Two-day tournament of the Piasa Gun 
ub. 

Sept. 24.—Albany, N. Y.—Bluerock tournament of the Forester 

Gun Club. H. H. Valentine, Mgr. : 
Sept. 24-26.—Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s annual handi- 

cap target tournament; $300 added. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 
Haverhill, Mass.—Series of <= shoots every Sogerane, Jane 

1 to Aug. 31, given by the verhill Gun Club. S. G. Miller, 


Sec’y. 

Saeet: N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Sat- 
urday afternoon. ke 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird evoke shoot, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. West Monroe street 
at Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK, 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. LR. R: ‘Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Interstate Park, s, L—Weekly shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Clu turdays. fi 

Sept. 10-14.—Interstate Park, L. I.—New York State shoot, under 
the auspices of the New Utrecht Gun Club. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 


Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 

Aug. 7-9.—Providence, R. I.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R,. C. 
Root, Sec'y, aoe 

Aug. 21-22.—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. L. A. Barker, 

y: 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
ali such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





The members of the recent American team, six in number, 
which were at Interstate Park, opposed a team of six of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club, on Monday of this week, under conditions 
similar to those which governed the recent Anglo-American 
match. The New Utrecht team had the use of both barrels, 1%o0z. 
of shot to a load, and each team stood at the 18yd, mark. The 
targets were thrown hard. The use of the second barrel was not 
of so much value to the New Utrechts as it would be had they 
practiced more ‘with it, for several times its use was forgotten or 
remembered so late that it was of no value. This race furnishes 
a very good line on the relative skill of the- average American 
amateur in comparison with that of the American team personnel. 
lf the first six scores of each team in the first match of the Anglo- 
Americans are taken for comparison, we find that the total of the 
Americans was 516, while that of the English was 483, or 33 less 
than the Americans, while in the match on Monday, in the same 
number of targets, the New Utrechts were beaten by 20. This 

oes to show that there are hundreds of teams in the United 
States which could outclass the English team in skill. Granting 
the excellence of the American gun and American ammunition, the 
question of skill is also a factor. 


Mr. H. B. Lemcke writes us as follows: “On Aug. 19, 20 and 21 
a grand shoot will be eS here, at Asheville, N. C., under the 
patronage of Maj. E. P. McKissick, of the Battery Park Hotel, 
and Cok J. T. Anthony, of Charlotte, N. C., under the manage- 
ment of Mr. John Porker, of Detroit, Mich, They will add $100 

er day to the purses. This shoot will be open to the world on a 
adios basis of 14 to 22yds. There will be a one and one-third 
rate of fare from all points on the railroads. The shooting fra- 
ternity of the United States should not miss this grand opportunity 
to visit the City of the Sky. Col. Anthony, that veteran shot 
calls on the shooting fraternity to respond, and the writer would 
state right here that it is due to Col. Anthony that all the shooters 
who can possibly attend should do so. This is the first shoot that 
the Colonel has ever given partially in his own name, and it is 
due him that a large attendance should greet his initial effort. 
Moneys will be divided under the Rose system of 5, 3, 2 and 1 
in the 15-bird events, and 7, 5, 3, 2 and 1 in the 20 and 25 bird 
events. Programmes will be issued about July 12.” 


The members of the American team, notwithstanding the exac- 
tions of Neptune, were the picture of vigorous good health on 
their arrival in New York, and as for happiness, each one felt the 
inspiration of being home again. After their arrival his eleven 
associates felt so kindly toward their captain, the Hon, Thomas 
A. Marshall, for his masterful efficiency, that they presented him 
with a cup. His eleven associates were Rolla O. Heikes, Chas. 
W. Budd, Wm. R. Crosby, C. M. Powers, Fred Gilbert, E. H. 
Tripp, J- A, R, Elliott, J. 5S. Fanning, F. S. Parmelee, R. Merrill, 
Edward Banks. The cup is a three-handled loving cup, of solid 
silver, made by Tiffany & Co., of New York. The three handles 
divide the cup into three spaces for inscriptions, on one of which 
are the words, “To Captamm Tom A. Marshall.” On the other, 
“From the American team,” with the names as given above. On 
the third, “London, 1901, Glasgow.” Mr. Marshall left.for the 
West without the slightest knowledge of any souvenir of the trip 
being presented to him, and the cup will undoubtedly be a pleasant 
surprise. ® 


The Mount Kisco, N. Y., Gun Club has issued the programme 
of its tenth annual tournament, to be held on the club grounds 
on July 23, commencing at 10:15. Mount Kisco is thirty-seven 
miles from New York city, on the Harlem R. R. Mr. R. W. 
Gorham is the secretary. Mr. A, Betti, the manager, will cheer- 
fully furnish all desired information. Manufacturers’ agents, etc., 
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Mr. Clark D. Eckels, the secretary, writes us that the Cambridge, 
Pa., Springs Gun Club will open its new range and dedicate its 
new club house with a two-day shooting tournament on Thursday 
and Friday, July 25 and 26. The committee in charge is preparing 
a full programme of shooting events to attract shooters. Visitors 
\.. be welcomed and well treated. Will send you further par- 
Liars as soon as arrangements are completed.” 


The Brantford Gun Club, of Camden, announces a two-day blue- 
t¢ck tournament under its auspices Aug. 6 and 7, to be held at 
Parkdale Club House grounds. There are ten events each day, at 
15 and 20 targets; four moneys. The tournament is open to all. 
Distance handicaps, 16 to 2lyds., will be imposed; class shooting. 
Competition commences at 9:30. 

‘ a 


The Columbia Gun Club, of Marietta, O., announces a one-day 
shoot for July 25. There are eleven events on the programme, 
each at 15 targets, $1.50 entrance, eneent No. 11, which is $2.50. 
Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Magautrap and bluerocks, 
Four moneys, equitable system. C. Bailey is secretary. 


ee 
The Behiqusee Shocting Association nt oe Keystone Stetina 
suasetetia, qapeced ene other on the grounds o 
the fatter orgamieation gn ednesday of last week in the form of 


irteen-man teams, each member shooting at 100 targets. Balti- 
more won by a score of 1036 to 1002. 


Messrs. E, I. Vanderveer and J, J. Fleming will shoot a match 
for the E C trophy, emblematic of the championship of the State 
of New Jersey. July 27 is the date fixed for it, and the Freehold 
Gun Club’s grounds, the place. 


- * 
Mr. W: B. Widmann, of Trenton, N. J., has challenged Mr. 


Charles A. Comp, to defend his title to the championship of 


Mercer county, N. J., and Aug. 14 has been fixed upon for the 
date of the contest. : ® 


The next tournament of the Interstate Association will be held at 

rovidence, R. I., Aug, 7, 8, 9, and the gratifying successes of 
‘prior tournaments held there forecast a great gathering of mighty 
marksmen. ® 


The. next shoot of the series between the three gun clubs, 
Leominster, Fitchburg and Gardner, will take place on the 
grounds of the Fitchburg Gun Club, Fitchburg, Mass., on Aug. 5. 


Mr: Charles F. Dreihs, the secretary, writes us as follows: ‘We 
claim Sept. 24, 25 and 26 as the days for Cincinnati Gun Club 
annual handicap target tournament; added money.” 


The secretary of the club, Mr. W. D. Rider, Jr., informs us 
that the Cambridge Springs, Pa., Gun Club will hold a two-day 
tournament at targets on July 25 and 26. 


z : 
Mr. J. L. Paddelford, the secretary, informs us that the Sher- 


y 
burne, .N. Y., Gun Club claims the dates of Aug. 14 and 15 for 
its forthcoming tournament. 
a 


_Mr. H. H. Valentine, of Albany, N. Y., informs us that the 
Forester Gun Club, of which he is manager, will hold a bluerock 
tournament on Sept. 24, 


Bernarp WaATERS. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton=Shooting Association. 


_ Trenton, N, J., July 10.—A meeting of more than common 
interest took place to-day on the grounds of the Trenton Shooting 
Association. The match for the championship of Mercer county 
between Mr. Chas, A, Comp, the holder, of Yardville, and Dr. G. 
N. Thomas, evoked great interest, as was shown by the large at- 
tendance. Unfortunately the extractor of the Doctor’s gun broke 
in the oeeene, and was a source of annoyance thereafter in the 
match, which he contested in to a finish, though his opponent very 
chivalrously gave him the privilege of postponing it. Rather than 
disappoint the gathering, he contested. The victor, Mr. Comp, 
was challenged to defend his champienship title, and the match 
was fixed for Aug. 14, 

; Following are the scores made by Mr. Comp and Dr. Thomas 
o-day: 


IE ORs vekcnccsccccccevicetcead 0001111111111111111111100—20 
- 1440011111119911111111111—24—44 
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1111111110110110111111111—22—40 

The medal races were also keenly contested. There were nineteen 
contestants in the qualifying preliminary for the gold medal, as fol- 
lows: Smith 14, Widman 14, Maddock 13, Farlee 13, Jaques 13, 
Thomas 13, Mickel 13, Cole 12, Wilkes 12, Lutes 10, J. R. Taylor 10, 
Daly 9, Bowers 9, Vanarsdale 9, Rowan 8, Hengeley 8, Duncan 7, 
Hall 7, Reading 5. 

Eleven qualified for gold medal contest, as follows: Farlee 14, Lutes 
14, Wilkes 14, Jaques 14, Widman 13, J. R. Taylor 13, Thomas 13, 
Cole 12, Mickel 12, Maddock 10, Smith 9. 

Shoot-off for medal: Lutes 14, Farlee 13, Jaques 12, Wilkes 12. 

Silver medal: Bowers 12, Vanarsdale 12, Duncan 11, Hall 9, 
Daly 8, Rowan 8, Reading 8, Hingeley 7. 

Shoot-off, miss-and-out: Vanarsdale 3, Bowers 4. 
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East Side Gun Club, 


Newark, N. J., July 11.—A match at 25 live birds, 30yds. rise, for 
$25 a side, was shot to-day on Smith Brothers’ grounds, between 
Messrs. F, Perment and J. Fischer. There was a brisk 7 o’clock 
wind blowing. The match was close to the end, Mr. Perment 
winning in the last 5 birds. Scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub, Co. 
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No. 1 of the target sweeps was the regular club shoot; the re- 
‘mainder were open sweeps: 


Events: 123 


4 6 Events: 12334 6 
Targets: 25 15 15 15 10 10 ‘Targets: 25 15 15 15 10 10 
Schorty .....-.- 23121215 910 Hassinger ..... 210 910 7.. 
Sinnock ....... 19 131413 810 Perment ....... Be es oe Ese ce 
Koegel .......-+ 2111213 9 9 Fischer ........ OP ea.ss-s0 
Lenthauser .... «- 2) er 


Sweepstakes, 5 pigeons, 29yds. rise: Koegel 5, Fischer 5, Has- 
singer 4, Schorty 3, Lenthauser 3, Perment 3. 


South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., July 13.—Five #weepstake events and a number of 
team matches were shot on the South Side Gun Club’s grounds 
to-day, scores of which follow: 





Events: 12345 Events: 123465 

Targets: 15 15 16 156 16 Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 
Gardiner 1012111011 Muldoon .......... 9 91212.. 
Danser ..... o ER TER se: ERMO ve cciivases Buia 8. 
Heinisch T1146 1-IS Piesey  veccccesese. 915 14 13 10 
Herrington ....... BA ER RE ER 0 OP Mss .ceccsccave- oi 10 14 11 11 
Matthews ....... -1113 911... Schoverling ...... .. 13 1112 14 
ee ee 144141213 N Colquitt ............ 12 8 513 
Binsodks vn. cisseees 14.18 161212 Proctor. ...0.0.0000 06 10 11 11 10 
4 Said dad BETS TO TD cc TEBIES corevesscpee.veice eax <s 
Hance ......« oe 10 91011 .. C Von Lengerke. .. .. .. 1112 
W B Ehlis.;....... TERT EO oe. SOONG 60 ccccice ce ce oc 13 12 


Van Der Veer.... 121212 12.. 


Team match, seven men, 30 targets: 

South Side—Gardiner 18, Piercy 26, Sinnock 24, Schoverling 23, 
Herrington 26, Hayes 28, C. Von Lengerke 25; total 170. 

Freehold: Van Der Veer 24, Hance 22, Muldoon 25, Burtis 27, 
W. B. Ellis 28, Danser 25, Matthews 18; total 169, 

Seven men, 25 targets: 

Team No. 1—Herrington 19, Piercy 25, Colquitt 14, C. Von 
Lengerke 19, Woodruff 7, Engel 21, Terrill 21; total 126. 

Team No. 2—Gardiner 18, Sinnock 22, Schoverling 23, T. S. A. 
17, Yeomans 22, Heinisch 20, Proctor 17; total 139. 

Three men, 25 targets: r 

Team No. 1—Gardner 16, Sinnock 17, Schoverling 22; total 56. 

Team No. 2—Piercy 24, C, Von Lengerke 16, T. S. A. 18; total 68. 

Six men, 26 targets: 


Team No. 1—Herri 22, Piercy 20, Colquitt 15, Von Lengerke 
17, Engel 21, Terrill Tf total 112. mn 

eam No. Gardiner 21, Sinnock 22, Schoverling 23, T. S. A. 
20, Heinisch 19, Proctor 13; total 118. 


Cape May Gun Club. 


Cape May, N. J., July 13—The shoot of the Cape May Gun 
Club was held here to-day. In the club shoot a gun case was 
offered for first prize, and ammunition for second prize, Mr. T. 
S. Dando won first with a score of 20, and Mr. J. W. Allison was 
second with 15. Following the club shoot were a sweep at doubles 
and a miss-and-out. Scores: 

Club. shoot: 
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ee CE racadad dedacecaccshivanane 0010100010001000000000000— 4 
Sweep, 5 pairs: " 
* G McCreary..... 11 01 00 01 10—5 Allison........ 10 00 10 10 01—4 
W  Porter........ 11 00 01 01 01—5 Casselman...10 01 00 01 00-3 
G Shearer....... 00 01 11 00 10-4 E Rutschman...10 11°10 00 01—5 
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New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, July 15.—The competition to-day was of more 
than passing interest, for there was one event which, as near as pos- 
sible, embodied the conditions which a in the recent 
Ariglo-American team race in England, the contestants being six 
members of the American team and a team of equal number from 
the New Utrecht Gun Club. This contest demonStrated that 
hundreds of teams could be organized in America which would 
excel the English team’ in point'of skill. At the end‘ of the first 
25 the New Utrechts led by 4 targets, but they lost in the second 
25, and were then 5 behind. At the end of the 75th round they 
were 13 behind, and lost the race finally by 20 targets, a very 
small margin. 

The we were thrown very fast, and a 5 o’clock wind blew 
at times. The background of trees made some flights very difficult 
to see. The light was bright, and the weather, though intensely 
sultry, was pleasant. The scores follow: : 

New Utrecht Team. 
Morfey ........... 14.2119199102111011111911111112121921121112111101111 
12011121112211111101111110111111211011211111111102—93 
G Stephenson. ...12912112109111911101110111111211121111111101211111 
11111111010111212111121111111111111000111111111111—92 


H. Brigham....... 101111911161111092119191101911111111111011111110110 
11111900100121111111110111110101121111111111111211—88 
G Geeiff....0.06/ 01111211111210112111011012212101201220010111010201 


21212212110110112111111102110110110211211111212111-—82 

F Stephenson. . . .12221111100021121119111111111001111111021111111111 
: 111111111011 10100111191111111101111111111111110111—89 
JOO ccsvcccccseses Set SAEAELELTEEEEDEEEeeaaoeeees 
1 









000111010201010112112121000220100111111001111011 70 
514 
British Team. 
Tietnes soccccwesss 19010911110211111111111101111111111110110111011111 
110.11019121111111011111101111101111111111101111111—89 
Panning sc ccdscdk SE eee ete eeee eter eee eee eeenaoeee 
11011111111011001101111111101111110111111111011111—85 
Bawks o.ccccceseus 1014.1119110011011111011111191111111111111111101111 
1212001091111121111111911101111111101011116111101110—88 
LAGGY vecvccccceve 10191111110101111111112111111101111001008111111111 
12091111010110111111111111100111191119110111111101— 84 
Gilbert: ..6.ccesees 12912011000101 0101100110011 1111111 
190000000090000900091000100011100991911111911111111—97 
Ceeeby coccccccces 11111111011111101111100101110111111101114011110111 
100009900090000000000000099101191111191111111111--91 
, 2 634 
Sumeney: : » 
. nglish Team. American Team. 
Heikes :.......... 22 22 22 23-89 Morfey ........... 23°24 24 22—93 
Fanning . 22 21 20 22-85 G G Stephenson.. 23 24 23 22—92 
Banks . . 20 24 24 20-88 Greiff - 21 17 22 22—82 
Leroy . . 22 20 21 21-84 Brigham - 
Gilbert . 23 25 24 25-97 F Stephenson. 23 
Crosby .....+++++ 20 21 25 291 Jack 2... cece cteee 
534 
Events: 123 Events 
Targets: ~ ‘20 20 2 Targets 
C Hicks....... eocvaven B43 TE TNGUMES 0. os ccccccssasees 
Oi AMG sccccctdecvte EO Sh GINO ccs ccececccatiuens ‘a 
SEMEN -cccccceccce senesoee ee a COOOID cc cccccccvssaseds on 
Schneider .......seeceee Be SE EE ncccccseccecdgecse 1719... 
ee re eee Cee ES co. UE oiccectescduacas 
EB © Bivevccadccsesecgtee 17 18 16 Winchester 
Ma teactrectoateras eae ces EE cance caearate ae +4 
WE dakedekdytpeceveadens 18 19 20 C Wagner 
ED, cach caccaccnteves ee SN necndccusccatesecs, 4 
Date. ccccrcvcceraccesas 16 16 22, F B Stephenson 
EMOED cin divetesksveccsve BE Be 20> TORI Sesucccccceded 
POOR, bp 50 cehesecesndes Ee FE BE eee sccccces 
Se bdedéveccecuamie Se SEE 6b 0 diese ccc db sagetaie 
BORNE ove ctskos céccnssadne 19 20 23 Hammond ; 2 
PERNOER oiscccccscsusnees 1317 20 Ellyson ........... ee 17 2 
WEE bc veccdcnecdanmibs BD De BA LWWTEREE sc cccccccdeicce ce 15 22 
BANU ..cccccesésasuenaee> EE cat bnekpesaeesduithesn &d 20 21 
NT > CEE oct OU décedegdccecccedhedbevkd Ge 20 
G G Stephenson........ 1018 22 Anthony .........: ce gee 20 
WOE Kiicticcuacess ine Ee Ay ME EE Cocccccctceeda aniae 22 





Baltimore vs. Philadelphia. 


‘PHILaDELpaia, Pa., July 10.—Two teams of thirteen men each, 
one of the Baltimore Shooting Association, the other of the Key- 
stone Shooting League, shot a match on the grounds of the latter 
organization to-day. ch contestant shot at 100 targets. Balti- 
more won by a score of 1036 to 1002, as follows: 


Keystone Shooting League. 
16 5 


WE ivetatedasevisadenviedesavdeea 16 20 69 
NN exacéscecdsiadePthen«teanotas 1 20 21 22 82 
WE dh ce ddunteccesch sbexatedesiets 24 22 20 23 89 
MINN 40 6 cS 6 b0 de TORRE Coc Cos 15 24 16 21 16 
SOME > kc Titcchssatide Retchce 20 20 20 23 83 
DE Mekuinnadeieadédvagansthees bdvee 18 20 19 16 73 
Wen EM ccc ccd che sddddinescccee 16 21 21 21 79 
BEND ceuedonnetdsvesdaboeegeescacces 23 19 18 23 83 
D's nts cegtapanancddiedaeetes 1b 14 20 24 13 
ES alas ditreatdesecdasonave 17 20 20 24 81 
BT: dadahneserndntentertadeusuvue 16 18 15 22 71 
NS atch aad a cdeecdes takss conden 17 22 19 21 79 
EY “a cocecvihss oodnagessendane 15 15 16 18 64 

NONE. iss dceveslacheciss Gi csienes 231 251 242 278 ~=61002 

Baltimore snaring, Muneiasion. 

RMR, ca deedhe chagide dens ate be<keade 2 24 89 
EE athaakiddvanderaausektdiienddn 22 17 21 19 79 
AE Jit cteeinc bgteasddancderenaedie 21 20 20 22 83 
DGD - “uc vinwe eden dbaanaeai terse 20 22 22 22 86 

IL a: idler iui cg aw afpiated siniehatets milemino dale a 2 18 17 17 72 
CN 500s césadbedbuchédnuevdtwseles 22 16 2 23 81 
MO. 4 cavnucaadapigtdeckddhsantete 17 19 1 19 72 
tan ie nde akan du dulpoghn » 19 21 21 21 82 
ME Sone descadarveédstiepeanenge 18 22 5 23 78 

NS 626 has a0 6 neo Weil pele v.04 21 17 18 21 7 

DEE Mass destbadecnecthoacaseseccs 22 20 21 a oe 
PE bes operons engensscnaeep 20 20 22 22 84 
MEMMEE digcu ude s dep tdaderaess 8600900 19 6B - 9 17 7 
Wi. coches anussedbumerbimeties anc 261 249 256 270 43=— 1036 





Spratts in the Arctic. 


We recorded the other day that the Baldwin-Ziegler expedition 
to the Arctic was to take a great number of sledge Pooc: apd ‘+ ig 
interesting to know that the dogs will be fed on yrme Patent 
dog cakes, a large supply of which has been taken.—Adv, 
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The Recoil of Shotguns. 


Ma. R. W. S. Gairrirs delivered a v 
beofre the members of the Gunmakers’ 
His subject was the recoil of shotguns, and he dwelt with it in 
an exhaustive manner, which left little or nothing untouched on 
this important side of ballistic problems. At the outset of his 
lecture he showed a series of very interesting photographs deter: 
mining the photographically visible deflection of the shotgun and 
the person shooting it during the act of firing. We reproduce 
herewith one such photograph, together with four smaller views 
showing the characteristic movement of the muzzle for four differ- 
ent classes of powder. These photographhs serve to convey in 
the clearest possible manner that even when absolutely the same 
‘duty is secured from the gun there is an opening for wide varia 
tion in both the amount and character of the recoil that is expe- 
wienced. That this is so may be inferred from the fact that the 
cartridges fired in the course of this photographie experiment 
were loaded so as to impart identical velocities to a uniform 
charge of shot. It was the powders which represented the only 
source of difference, and the extremes are represented by No. 6 
black powder on the one hand, the charge being 3%des., and 
ut the other end of the scale a 33gr. charge of Imperial Schultze. 
It is quite clear from these photographs that recoil is détermined 


interesting lecture 
jation june 12. 


RECOIL OF GUN AND SHOOTER. 7 


When firing 34drs. of black powder from a 6lb. gun, with 1%oz 
charge of shot. 


by something more than the reaction due to the movement of a 
given charge of shot. Scientific laws tell us that -action and 
reaction are equal and opposite, and yet we know that equality 
does not exist as between the forward action of the shot and 
backward movement of the gun. This does not, however, prove 
that the laws of motion are inaccurate, but only that this appli- 
cation of the law is incomplete. When, however, we bear in mind 
that the equality which exists is in reality that of the movement 
of the gun on the one hand and of the materials ejected from the 
gun on the other, we see at once that the movement of the 
shot is not the only forward action which must be taken into 
account in determining the equal and opposite reaction of the 

n. All this is the A B C of recoil, and has been insisted upon 
y all com mt authorities for many years past. 

The consideration of recoil, therefore, comprises a careful estima- 
tion of the values of the various forward moving materials other 
than the shot and wads. The chief among these is the charge 


(a) (b) 
(c) (d) 


{>. MOVEMENT OF MUZZLE. 


(a) With 2%drs. of No, 2 black powder. 
(b) With 34¢drs. of No. 6 black powder. 
(c) With 42grs, of Schultze. 

(d) With 33 grains of Imperial Schultze. 


of powder, which obviously produces its due proportion of the 
recoil of the gun during its progress from the cartridge to the 
open air. Up to the time when the shot leaves the muzzle the 
powder gases and solid residues have spread themselves over the 
whole length of the barrel. Consequently their center of gravity 
lies at or about the middle of the barrel’s length. We, therefore, 
appreciate that up to the moment when the shot and wads have 
reached the ued the charge of powder, whether 34drs, of black 
or or of Imperial Schultze, has moved half the length of the 
barrel, viz., about I5in. Supposing that the shot has attained 
a velocity of 1,200ft. per second, the gases have an average velocity 
of half this amount, and we must, therefore, add to the value of 
the shot’s movement a further value derived from the weight of 
the powder gases and their average velocity. This enables us to 
obtain a correct estimation of the recoil energy which has been 
roduced up to the point of time or distance of recoil represented 
= the arrival <— oe at the pare. ; an e 

Having granted that the center of gravity of the powder gases 
is in a position at or about the center of the length of the barrel, 
we must also recognize that further recoil will be produced while 
this gas is getting free from the muzzle. In the ordinary way one 
would not suppose that the recoil produced by such a light body 
as is represented by the products of combustion of the powder 
charge would be of very great importance in relation to that 
roduced by the exit of the shot and wads, which has a weight 
Fem ten to fifteen times greater, according to the particular class 
of powder used. Experiments have, however, clearly demonstrated 
that the recoil produced by the exit of the gases is at least equal 
to half that produced up to the moment when the shot leaves the 
barrel. In for the production of a relatively 


Diagram of target, full size, made at the “Navy and Army” trials, at Cricklewood, England, with a .310 Greener rifle, at 100yds. 


high recoil from a body of such small weight, we must obviously 
assume that its velocity of movement is considerable. For the 
convenience of examining this aspect of the question, we must 
treat the powder gases as concentrated around their center of 
gravity in the form of a pellet. This is a quite common method 
ot dealing with problems of motion, and it is the only one which 
serves to give a concrete idea of what happens during the exit 
of the powder gases.. Taking the length of the barrel at 30in., and 
assuming that the powder gases are centered around a point 1b5in. 
up the barrel, we can at once conceive the idea that this con- 
centrated pellet of powder gases has to travel a further 15in. in 
order to get clear of the muzzle. Assuming this condition, we 
can at once calculate the velocity with which this amount of 
matter must leave the barrel in order to produce any given value 

f recoil. Several calculations which we have onde show that 
this velocity is somewhere about 3,000ft. to 4,000ft. per second, the 
velocity varying with the character of the powder used. It is 
quite conceivable that the velocity of the gases micht well approx- 
imate this value, since obviously the removal of the resistance 
offered by the shot would enable them to expand at a materially 
increased rate. The analysis of this expansion of the gases is a 
somewhat complex subject, because the forward portion of the 
gases immediately to the rear of the shot would leave at very 
much the same velocity as the shot itself. Immediately, however, 
that these gases get past the muzzle they expand, so forming a 
ball of _— pressure gas around the muzzle. This partly checks 
the exit of the gas still remaining in the barrel, Yet, on the other 
hand, promoting the exit is the large amount of force which 
previously was strong enough to impart to the shot the velocity 
with which it left the muzzle. 

At any rate, what has been said is quite sufficient to make it 
clear that every part of the column of gas in the barrel leaves the 
muzzle at a different velocity, and if we know the combined effect 
of all these velocities we can arrive at an average value for the 
movement which occurs. The average velocity so obtained may 
be worked out in combination with the weight of the products 
of combustion, which is obviously the sanfe as that of the powder 
gases. This enables us to understand why the gases are responsi- 
ble for such a large proportion of the total recoil, and to appre- 
ciate the fact that their rapid exit involves a sudden acceleration 
of recoil velocity. 

What has so far been explained brings up to a consideration of 
the character of the recoil which is set up in fire arms. While 
the shot is in the barrel and the movements that occur are 
comparatively slow the recoil on the gun is also of a steadily 
increasing character, so much so that this portion of the recoil 
has been termed the “push” stage. Admittedly the gun travels 
about one-third of an inch during the push stage of recoil, repre- 
senting a gradual building up of recoil veJocity, which enables 
a properly held gun to bed itself firmly in the shoulder. After the 
shot has left the muzzle the velocity of the powder gases in their 
exit is so considerable that the whole of the remaining addition 
to recoil is produced during the short period of time represented 
by the movement of gases traveling at a considerable velocity over 
the very short distance of 1b5in. ere then we gain an apprecia- 
tion of the second stage of recoil, which has been aptly termed 
the “hick.” 

The gun has recoiled barely half an inch in all when the forces 
producing the movement have ceased to operate. The remainder 
of the recoil shown in our illustrations is merely the result of the 
momentum imparted to the gun over its first half inch of travel. 
There need be no hesitation about accepting this statement. Mr. 
Maxim has so arranged his automatic gun that the parts recoil a 
bare one-eighth of an inch while the shot is in the barrel, the 
remainder of the movements involved in the automatic recoil 
being produced by the energy imparted during the first short 
stace of initial travel. ; 

It will be interesting, in concluding this first notice of Mr. Grif- 
fith’s lecture, to mention in a general ie | the various develop- 
ments which have brought us within reach of securing absolute 
values for recoil energy. The name of the late Dr. alsh was 
freely quoted by the lecturer, who referred in detail to the close 
scrutiny to which he had subjected problems of recoil. In the 
same way reference was made to the late Mr. Toms’ mathematical 
deductions, which were also effective in placing the matter upon 
an exact basis. No pains were spared in experimentally investi- 
gating numerous aspects of the question, and the Field recoil 
gauge was the means by which these deductions were reduced 
to practice and definite measurements of recoil were taken. The 
latest form of the Field recoil gauge was described in our columns 
about eighteen months ago, and a correspondent thereupon wrote 
to us calling attention to the velocity method of taking recoil, 
which was calculated to lend itself to more exact application for 
mathematical calculations. This method was very ably investigated 
by Capt. Journée, of the French Artillery, who published the 
results of his researches in a brilliant paper appearing in the 
Memorial des Poudres in the year 189. Capt. Journée adopted the 
principle of a freely-recoiling gun suspended at either end by 
means of two strings. He took the velocity of recoil of this gun, 
and his investigations supplied us with exact values for recoil of 
a character likely to be of great service in mathematical analysis. 
No experiments.of the same character had been conducted in this 
country following the lines laid down by Capt. Journée until 
Mr. Griffith himself decided to take up the running. It is the 
result of his experiments with modern explosives that he com 
municated in his-lecture. Briefly, the result of these experiments 
is that we obtain an absolute value for recoil up to the moment 
when the shot leaves the muzzle, and an equally accurate reading 
of recoil after the departure of the gases. These two measure- 
ments give us an absolute relation between the push and the kick 
stages of recoil. A further series of measurements tells us the 
distance the gun has recoiled during the push stage, while calcu- 
lation and experiment combined inform us what is the amount 
of additional recoil during the kick stage. These four factors 
enable us to construct a curve of recoil in which the four leading 
pouuts of interest are fully establishhed. ; 

We propose to examine in greater detail in our next issue the 
series of curves which have been so produced. The interest about 
them is that each curve establishes the characteristics of each 
powder during the kick stage of recoil, and these special character- 
istics can be mathematically handled so that they may take a 
definite place in a recoil formula which has been worked out by 
Mr. F. W. Jones. From this it is evident that, once the “con- 
stant” of any given powder has been definitely established, thc 
value of the recoil of any given combination of gun and loading 
can be mathematically worked out, with every certainty that its 
deviation from experimental results will be but normal. 

Our illustration of Mr. Griffith's Coe shows its more 
essential parts. The trigger is mounted with a long which 
can be o ed by an electrical magnet without altering the 
position of the gun. The method of suspension by strings works 
so periectly that the gun may be 


swung by the ect of blowing: 


against the muzzle, At the rear of the gun and beneath the stock 
is a brass rod which breaks a series of electrical contacts during 
the recoil. The time elapsing between the breaks is registered, 
and the interval of space Coreen the contacts provides the where- 
withal for taking the velocity over any given stage of recoil. The 
muzzle velocity is simultaneously observed so as to obtain an 
indication of the energy imparted to the shot. It should be 
mentioned that an ingenious arrangement, not appearing in our 


pmeetion, is used for catching the gun after recoil.—London 
ield. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, July 10.—Wednesday, July 10, was just Al conditions, 
and the second last serial prize shoot of the Boston Gun Club was 
a most delightful occasion. Shooters seemed to come from every- 
where, all bent upon one object, that of trying their hand at 
smeshing the evasive bluerock, though not to compare scores with 
those ot the American team, just lately returned with highest 
honors. To be sure, we did not have the pleasure of any of their 
company, though we did have a most representative New England 
gathering, from the expert at 2lyds., to the amateur of lesser skill 
at l4yds. Both seemed to derive just the kind of enjoyment that 
is intended to be coupled with trapshooting, and that the handicap 
had put the two classes as near an equality as possible can easily 
be seen by comparison; 2lyds. seems quite a handicap for any 
shooter, but it was not too much for the expert who stood on 
that mark to-day, as in five events, three of which were pairs, just 
37 out of 50 were centered in truly top-notch style. he prize 
match, which now is at its height, was the center of interest as 
usual, -eleven shooters completing the events, with Dennison and 
Horace in the lead with 23, though very little separated Martin 
from the coveted position, being his efforts. arry was next 
with 21. Howe and Ford fourth with 19, 

Scores follow. All shooting handicap distance, unknown angles: 

12345678 9101213 
5 a2 I 10 15 5p 10 10 10 
eS Se Cliee sai 44 ad leq ce 
7988 
46 8W 
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Kweecrawserss 
an 
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Frank, 18 
Barry, 16.. 
Nelson, 16. 
Poor, 16 
Benton, 14 
Horace, 18 


_— 
> Som: Sowme 
toe: AAAS 
“AI0-101 
ae - tht ee 
te ao: RES: 
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+ Gs eecogrer: 
bat pee 
=e: 


E P, 1 
Frederick, 14 
Henry, 16 


Prize match, 25 unknown—15 singles and 5 pairs—handicap dis- 


tance: 
1111111111101) 
111111111111111 
101131111111101 
101111111111101 
111111111101111 
111011111101001 
111011011110010 
110011111101101 
100100010011010 
-001000000101100 
100010100010101 


> eeerm@ccoosam: wae: 


11 11 O1 11 11—23 
10 11 11 11 10—23 
ll #0 li Li Li—22 
11 10 11 11-10—21 
ll 10 0 10 O—19 
11 10 10 11 11—19 
11 01.11 01 01—17 
00 10 00 10 10—14 
00 11 11 00 10-11 
00 00 11 10 1 9 
10 00 11 00 00— ¥ 


Spencer, 18.... 


Retwood, 14 


Fitchburg—Leominster—Gardner. 


FitcusurcG, Mass., July 11.—The third of the triangular contests 
between Gardner, Leominster and Fitchburg was shot yesterday 
afternoon on the grounds of the Leominster club. This was a 
beautiful summer day—cloudy off and on, with a light southwest 
breeze. 

Leominster throws a corker for a right angle bird, and one has to 
pull in lively, or he will find he is behind it, and hear the mourn 
ul call, “Lost,”’ and in this hole most of the misses were made 
yesterday. 

This was the third of a series of six shoots, and is for the total 
number of birds broken. The standing previous to this shoot was 
Fitchburg 412, Leominster 410, Gardner 400. Now, at the end of 
the first half of the series, Fitchburg has broken 617, Gardner 601, 
Leominster 601. 

The next shoot of the series will be held in Fitchburg, Monday, 
Aug. 5. 

Fitchburg Gun Club. 
11101111111101101100111021111110101111111111111111— 
01111110111110110001111111011001101111100110110011—3: 

« -11201111100110110011110110101111101111111111111111- 
01.111.11111110111019011101199111111111111111111111- 
10911111900111111111190111310111)110111911111) 100) 


Gardner Gun Club. 
01011101110T1.1101111011010111011111611110111111110 
0010110111001111011101011111101111110111111110111—: 
0.0.000111 11900 11111011191191111101111111110101111) 44 
2001.11111111.11100111110011119111111100111111111101 
1962011010111111111100111010101011111111111101111 —40—201 


Leominster Gun Club. 
14111111111110101110911000111111111111110110111111—42 
« «© 20011201010110111111111011110010011111111111011111—46 
~ «-01911011111111011111010101010010111111111000101110—35 
100011111:)0011111111011110110190110101111011111001—34 
1111.1111011011101111111111110110010111111111101001—40--191 


I. O. Converse. 


In a contest for the championship of Mercer county, Pde July 
10, between Messrs. C. A. Comp, of Yardville, and G. N. Thomas, 
of Trenton, the former won me score of 44 to 40. Each shot at 
50 targets. The match was shot on the grounds of the Trenton 
Shoot Association. Dr. Thomas broke the extractor of his 


; in the sweeps before the match took place, which hampered 
i 


m a great deal. He was accorded the privilege of postponing 
the race on that account, but-rather than disappoint the large 
gathering he gamely shot it out to a finish. 


e 
Mr. J. O. Jordan, of 2% Brown street, Springfield Mass., in- 
forms us that he will forward programme of an all-day tournament 


to be held on July %& The programme provides a total of 200) 
targets, with $17.35 entrance. ; 
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Echoes of the Anglo-American Match. 


New! York, July 13.—Euitor Forest.and. Stream: . My. brief- dis- 
patch from on, dated the 9th inst., which o— im your 
issue.of to-day, told the boys that the maloritn the team. which 
left this city for yee on the. morning. of y:26-had got back 
heme.again. Paul North, who acted as manager, is expected hottie 
this » . having stayed behind for a lengthy trip.in the Emerald 
Isle... H. H.. Getchell, of Woonsocket, R. 1.,.who cathe back with 
us, met Paul while in Ireland, and says. that he (Paul) had even 
then acquired quite a brogue, and was considerably at hottie 
twirling a. blackthorn shillalah, ‘ 

Since our return we have heard nothing-of either Metrill, Powers 
or Elliott; the latter may be sailing on the steamship Canadian 
the 17th of this month. I so, so, Capt. Hill, of that. ship, will look 
after him, all right. . If, . however, — has continued shooting 

igeons as well and as: profitably as he started out to do, it may 
& Aug. 20 before the Canadian receives him as a passenger. 


Midwinter in Midsummer. 


From the day we sailed from Liverpool on the Cestrian, Sunday, 
June 30, until the day we landed in Boston, July 9, we had just 
about as chilly a time as ever fell to the lot of seafarers during the 
month of July. Cold winds, and plenty of them, made sitting out 
on the deck most uncomfortable, unless heavy overcoats and thick 
traveling rugs enveloped one. Cozy corners out of the wind were 
also necessary for one’s ae of the open air. Rains—some- 
times heavy ones—and fogs of a denseness that varied from a semi- 
opaque veil to a thickness that could be bitten, troubled us about 
two-thirds of the entire nine days. Little wonder then that, with 
such an excuse for keeping under cover and out of the wet, Tom 
Marshall and Frank Harrison had. much company at their little 
table in the smoke room every spare hour of the voyage. 

On Friday afternoon, the 5th inst., just. after lunch, and while 
the sun was shining brightly, a large iceberg was sighted abeam of 
us on the port side—that 1s, to the south of us. It was a sight 
we had all been looking for, and the boys piled out of the smoking 
room, gazed at our visitor or fellow traveler, and judged nautically 
or unnautically as to its size, distance from us, etc. Jack Fanning, 
an authority on such matters, by reason of his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the life of a fur sealer, poured forth data of an interesting 
nature in reference to icebergs and such like. 

About an hour or two later a heavy fog bank suddenly fell on 
us, and.one could scarcely see the bow or stern of the vessel from 
amidships. It grew rapidly colder and the fog gained in density, 
making life aboard the ship chilly and comparatively hazardous. 
The whistle was kept blowing every minute or so, while the en- 
gines were sometimes shut down to “dead slow’—about six miles 
an hour, just enough to give her steerage way.’ It went on this 
way all night, but we all slept fairly well—that is to say, those 
whose staterooms were not too near the whistle—while Capt. 
Thomas, our skipper, and his first, second and third officers took 
our ship along in safety. During the night the thermometer fell 
to 40 degrees, within 8 degrees of freezing, making it certain that 


ice was somewhere close to us, and also making it necessary to — . 
1 


on bedclothes, and any other clothes handy, ‘so as to keep at a 
warm. 


Our Passenger List, 


It being the slack time for transatlantic travel westward, our 
passenger list was quite small, comparatively speaking. Our 
party consisted of sixteen souls, to which may be added seven 
other passengers. The full list was as follows: Mrs. and Mrs. 
Edward Banks, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Tripp, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Burgess, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Crosby, Mrs. Wilcox, Miss Ma 
Bell Dobie, Miss Annie Lemon, Messrs. J. S. Fanning, H. E. 
Getchell, Fred Gilbert, F. S. Harrison, Rolla O. Heikes, Tom A. 
Marshall, F. S. Parmelee, D. F. Pride, A. G. P. Segur, J. B. 
Walker, B. Leroy Woodard. : 

Mrs. Wilcox was the doctor’s wife, blessed with a sweet voice 
that was always pleasantly listened to, particularly when the song 
was such a one as “Annie Laurie,’”” Mrs. Wilcox being a Scotch- 
woman who could interpret the words and pronounce them as only 
a Scotchwoman could, 


Chicken Broth and Afternoon Tea. 


The entrance of Walter, the smoking room steward, at 11 A. M. 
every day was the signal for a general cessation of whatever 
hostilities might be in progress at any of the tables in the eee 
room. His arrival meant chicken broth—and plenty of it—serve 
in cups which contained, as Tom Marshall put it, “Ridiculous! 
small quantities.” Still three cups were generally all Mr. Marshall 
tackled each morning. 

At 4 P. M., Walter again made his appearance, but this time it 
was “afternoon tea,” with all kinds of sweet fancy crackers and 
ginger snaps. (N. B.—Billy Crosby found a few damp ginger- 
snaps in the pocket of his “Indian” coat when he put it on at 
Interstate Park this afternoon. He came up to some of us, con- 
— aaannang in his right hand, and said, “I'll bet I brought 
something away from the Cestrian none of you other fellows ‘did!” 
So far as I know Billy is quite correct in his assertion.) 

Well, it would have made the multitude of a who know 
all the boys so well stand agape if they could have seen how soon 
“this jack pot” was decided so as to clear the decks for “afternoon 
tea”! Some had one cup, some two, and a few had more. Walter’s 
customers were many and well pleased. Chicken broth and after- 
no on tea were institutions well patronized in the Cestrian’s smok- 


ing room, ‘ 
Was the Sea Rough? 


It is*a question that is scarcely likely to be settled to the 
satisfaction of all the Cestrian’s passengers on this trip as to 
whether or not the sea was what might be called rough. hose of 
us who had good sea legs and solid internal equipments are liable 
to argue that the voyage, although inclement, was a smooth onc, 
On the other hand, there are others, several of them, who, less 
fortunately outfitted, are likely to argue contra. They had head- 
aches, cold hands and feet (some of the well people had “cold feet” 
of another kind pemnenaty); in fact, they had all the symptoms of 
seasickness, which demand a rough sea as an excuse for such 
unnatural conditions. 

Hear both sides: 

Jack Fanning, the sailor of the party, par excellence: “Well, it 
was not rough to call it rough. Just a little kick now and then. 
I’ve seen it far rougher than we had it. 

Fred Pride: “No, I wouldn’t say we had any rough sea. Give 
me a light, please, somebody. Thank you.” 

Frank Harrison: “It didn’t bother me any. Who says it was 
a rough trip? Lord, I’ve crossed when it——.” (The boys choked 
him at that point.) 

Ed Banks: “It depends on how people feel as to whether the 
think the sea rough or not. As for myself, I’ve been hungry ail 
the time. May I smoke?” (This latter eee addressed to some on 
who can’t stand tobacco smoke on board ship.) . 

Now, some of the others: 

T-Bill Crosby: “Say, if I ever go over to England again, it’ll 
be to stay there. I’d never come back over this bit of. water again. 
When I put my feet on the dock at Boston I’ll jump up and crack 
my heels together and take a fall out of Fritz Gilbert there, just 
to show what I think of this ocean traveling. Land’s good enough 
for me. I don’t know whether it’s been what you might call 
trough, but it has been as rough as I want it.” 

Fred Gilbert: “Some of you ducks may think it’s not been 
rough, but I don’t want it any rougher. Remember that night 
when I was handicapped three yards more than I thought I was? 
Well, if you don’t remember it, the steward does. ou mayn’t 
call it rough; perhaps it hasn’t been, but I’m mighty glad it’s been 
no worse. 

R, O. Heikes: “Some of ar people make me sick even now 
to hear you talk. Rough? Of course it’s been rough. But if it 
hadn’t been for my lumbago I’d have been in evidencé at meals 
more than I was.’ Le 

Tom Marshall: “I don’t think it has really been very rough, 
but there’s been enough sea on to satisfy all my demands.” Then 
in an aside he added, “Pride, I wish you and Harrison would put 
up ne old pipes; you do smoke the worst tobacco,” etc. 

Chorus from Getchell, Leroy, Budd and others: “Yes, this room 
may be a smoking room, but you fellows needn’t smoke all the 
time just because you feel well.” . 

_F. S. Parmelee: “I know it’s been rough, but I’ve not been 
sick a minute. You fellows all thonght I would be, and. so did 
i on I fooled all of us. Where’s Walter? Somebody ring the 


E. H. Tripp, after refusing to be interviewed on the subject 
courteously withdrew his objection, but was quite non-committal 
in his remarks: “What with sleeping, eating and playing shuffle- 

d, I’ve had no time to consider weather conditions nor the 
state of the ocean. My few spare moments have been taken up 
with examining the chart of our route in conjunction with Fanning, 
who can put his er in an instant on the exact spot on that chart 
where our boat is. Jack’s a good sailor, as well as a good shot,” 

Now, was the sea rough or was it not? 


A Flavor of Paris. 


After the shoot at) Glasgow was ovet; Messrs. Marshall, Heikes, 
Fanning, Leroy and Gilbert went ovet for a brief visit to Paris. 
Their tales of life in Paris miust really be Heard to be appreciated. 
While there they met Mr. Emile Werk and his daughter*(two of 
our fellow passengers on the Canadian), and were Mr. Werk’s 
guests at a dinner one evening. 

Tom Marshall was full of his trip when we first went aboard 
the Cestrian, and made us all beljeve he had been interpreter for 
the erowd. Gilbert wouldn't stand for such talk, but said: “Tom 
nevet spoke of French all the while we were in Paree, exeept orice 
or twice, when he said, ‘We, we,’ ceipinting mie for all the: world 
of a comic mati oft a stage trying to squeak like a srtiall pig!” 

But those who went to Pafis Sincerely regretted that “the whole 
bunch” had not been along. They were enthusiastic about every- 
thing they saw and did, saying that the Paris part of the trip was 
the best portion of the whole. 


How They All Feel Atout It. 


The boys are:really glad to be back again,’ but are unanimous 
that the “European trip of 1901” made by American trapshooters 
will be more and more appreciated by each member of the party 
as time goes on. Nothing, is more tiring than sightseeing com- 
bined with a rush that is Sue to extremely limited time. ays in 
England are leng at this season of the year, and hours for sleep 
are proportionately few. The boys got tired at the start. Meals 
had to be taken at irregular hours, and when and where they could 
be obtained. The members of the team never got fully rested up, 
and they soon began to ache to get back home again. They are 
now beginning to appreciate more fully what a time we’ve had. 

The trip was a success, too—successful in the very highest 
degree. Not a match was lost, and not a trophy got away from 
the Americans, Crosby won the open Anglo-American pigeon 
trophy, at the Welsh Harp grounds at Hendon, and owns a very 
handsome cup in consequence. He also won-a cup in open com- 
a at the Middlesex Gun Club’s grounds the day after the 

nal in the Anglo-American team race, Gilbert won an extremely 
handsome and valuable trophy on the same day, the cup being 
presented for competition among the members of the American 
team only. Parmelee won a live-bird trophy in open competition 
at the Welsh Harp grounds the day previous to the first of the 
Anglo-American series, and also won a silver cup put up for 
open competition at Glasgow the day before the match with the 


Scotchmen. 
Why We Won. 


Since the team made its records in England and in ‘Scotland the 
English sporting papers have with a unanimity that is remarkable 
laid the extraordinary success of the team at the door of the guns 
and ammunition. Most of them seem to refuse to acknowledge 
even a possibility that American skill with the shotgun had as 
much to do with the series of victories as had the superior am- 
munition and guns of the members of the American team. 

It is true—and each member of the team will agree with me in 
this—that our guns and our ammunition were better adapted for 
target shooting than those of either the English or the Scotch. 
But our boys knew the game so much better than did their op- 
ponents; they have, by int of long practice, gained a degree of 
skill that stood them in good stead when they went up against 
the hard conditions they had to combat in the matches in London. 
Targets were thrown in a manner never seen over here, yet the 
boys did not fail to “catch on” quickly. With only two scanty 
half-days of practice, and within a week of getting ashore, they 
mastered the game sufficiently well to stand up and concede heavy 
ome successfully. It seems to me that showed skill of the highest 
class. 

Both the English and the Scotch used guns really unsuited for 
the sport; and their loads were often “‘squibby.” The latter phase 
was only the natural outcome of using guns too light for the job 
they had to perform. When we go out to break targets, we try 
to break as many as possible—no dropping for place. Why not, 
then, use guns and loads that will enable one to break more targets 
than one can score with lighter guns and smaller loads? Wiat is 


the use of going after elephants with a game gun and snipe loads? ~ 


As for the more sporting appearnce of the position of the Eng- 
lish and the Scotch at the traps: When one is at the traps the 
idea is to break the targets or grass the bird as surely as possible. 
Why then adopt a position, however, much prettier, that gives 
either target or bird a good start? 


One Idea of Inanimate ‘Target Shooting. 


Over here it seems to me the idea of inanimate target shooting is 
to give those who are fond of a gun a chance to use and show 
their skill in competition when the law relating to close seasons 
on game forbids such use and exhibition afield. It is also to 
acquaint a shooter with the swing of a gun, lead on a bird, etc.; 
in short, to familiarize him with handling his gun and getting used 
to pulling the trigger when he is right. This we claim for target 
shooting to a very large extent. 

I have a personal acquaintance with men who never fired a gun 
until they det at “inanimate birds’; yet they, after a short while, 
could go out into the woods and do good work alongside of an 
old-time field shot. Of course they didn’t go along through the 
brush or in the field with the gun firmly fixed at the shoulder; but 
then there was no swiftly thrown target to be sprung from a 
trap 18yds. away, and no pigeon to be liberated from one of five 
ee 5yds. apart and 30yds. away from the shooter. 

ine-tenths of our game is put up within 2yds. of the man with 
the gun, and the same proportion, I imagine, is killed within 3%yds, 
of the gun muzzle. My experience in England while shooting all 
kinds of game is precisely the same, with the possible exception 
of driven grouse, partridges and pheasants. Again my belief is 
that less pellets of shot will bring down a wild bird than woulki 
stop a pigeon within bounds or grind an inanimate target to dust. 
An inanimate target, too, starts far faster than any bird can, but it 
soon reaches the limit of its flight; but that limit is generally be- 
yond the range of any gun and ammunition belonging to a 12- 
gauge. 

It has been said in some of the English sporting papers that 
because our boys could break targets with a precision that was 
remarkable, and score pigeon after pigeon with a regularity that 
perforce carried victory in its train, it did not follow that they 
were good shots on game. This may certainly be said, but I can 
vouch for it from personal experience with members of the team 
that, whether in America, in England or in Scotland, and whether 
at our quail, ruffed grouse or ducks; at a cover side in the Old Coun- 
try or knee high in a field of wurzels with a covey of birds well scat- 
tered; or in a mantlet on a moor with grouse whizzing by and 
over, I do not believe there was one member of the team that 
won the honors in London or in Glasgow that. would not be found 
a worthy competitor, and one hard to beat, in the friendly rivalry 
and exhibition of skill to be witnessed in all such situations. 

While the criticisms above referred to were offered in the best 
of spirit, it seems to me that there ought to be something said on 
the opposite side, for surely there was much that could be said. 
What I have written was not placed on paper with a view to be- 
littling the skill of the opponents of the American team, but rather 
with an idea of placing the latter in what I consider to be their 
rightful position in the ranks of skillful marksmen. I -wrote it, 
too, not from the standpoint of a competitor, for better men than 
myself did the work, but rather to give the ideas of one who 
watched the shooting of all the men, whatever their nationality, 
with equal care and with oy intention to be thoroughly impartial. 

As for our hosts, too much cannot be said as to the hospitable 
manner in which we were entertained from the moment we set 
foot on the landing stage at Liverpool. Mr. A. H. Gale and his 
fellow members of the Middlesex Gun Club, of England, and Mr. 
F., Ingram Annan and his compatriots, who looked after our 
comforts so weeny while we were in Glasgow, will long be 
remembered with the best of feelings by every member of the 
American party, both ladies and gentlemen. If we can only per- 
suade some British trapshooters to come over and pay us a visit 
they can rest assured that, no matter how far distant the day, they 
will find that “London and Glasgow in 1901” has not been fer 


gotten. 
A Possible British Invasion. 


Apropos of the above, there is some chance that a team of Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Irish trapshooters may find their way over here 
in the near future, for the purpose of making a tour and trying 
conclusions. with us once more—but this time on our own soil. 
The matter was broached at the Middlesex Gun Club’s grounds 
during the international shoot, and the suggestion that a team 
should come over met with much favorable comment. Let them 
come, and we will do our best to show them that two can play at 
the game of hospitality. = : 

And if they should beat us, they will find that we can take a lick- 
mg in the-ri he manner and in the proper spirit, as they did, doing our 
best to rival them in that respect. The generous and open-hearted 
way in which they applauded our victories over them is something 


in itself well worth remembering. 
oe ° Epwarp Banxs. 


Interstate Association Tournament, Jamestown 


Jamestown, N. Y., July 11.—I will say for the shooters in gen- 
eral and the talent in particular they have made one of the greatest 
errors of their lives by not attending the tournament just closed 
at Jatiiestown, N. Y. in the first place, the city itself is well worth 
a visit, situated as it is upon Lake Chautauqua, where the summer 
days are pleasant and the evenings cool, inviting restful sleep 
under a blanket. If one is so inclined, a visit to Celeron-on-the- 
Lake, offets amusements in a variety of forms to suit the mest 
fastidious tastes. An evening sail on the lake is a realistic dream. 

Jamestown is a city of sorte 90,000 inhabitants, a manufacturing 
town, cofitaining many beautiful buildings, and situated at the 
southern ertd of Lake Chautauqua, and is classed as a very charm- 
ing suthther resort. 7 HeF 

he Jamestown Gtin Club, a comparatively new organization, cotl- 
tains some fifty mettbers, matty of whom are not yet accustumed to 
shooting at the traps. Some of them feel that they were not in 
high enough class to cotnpete in an open tournament. They are 
practicing, and we will hear from them later. The tournament was 
a success in every particular, the weather was fair, and all par- 
ticipants concurred they had had a most enjoyable time. 

Among the visitors from out of town I mention the Messrs. G. F., 
F. E., S. T., and L. E. Mallory, of Parkersburg, W. Va.—and fine 
con they are; Mr. Bates, of Oil City; Mr. L. F. Fleming, of 

-ittsburg; Mr. North, of Alleghany, Pa., and Mr. H. Kirkover, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 

Among the talent present were Mr, Courtney, of the Remington 
Arms Company; Mr. Hull, of the Parker Gun Company; Messrs. 
Keller and Mackie, of the Peters Cartridge Company, and Mr. 
Colville, of the Dupont Powder Company. 

The executive committee of the Jamestown Gun Club were very 
solicitous that their visitors should have an enjoyable time, and 
to that end a private launch was chartered under the direction of 
Mr. Arbuckle. A party of visiting shooters were taken for a twenty- 
five-mile sail on the lake Wednesday night, and I will say that 
those of the shooters- who failed to be with the sailing party, but 
preferred other amusements, have missed a pleasurable experience 
that should fill them with regret. 

Appended are the: scores: 


July 10, First Day. 






Events: $3 £42 ¢ 2-2 8 
Targets 10 15 2 15 15 2 15 15 2 15 
ee ONE ak sl oncacnnecdcoes 10 14 2 14 14 10 14 12 «19 15 
S T Mallory... -. 710 14 10 13 15 10 7 16 
F S_Bates..... - 9 14 18 13 10 19 12 13 19 
F Mallory..... 10 14 19 14 14 17 13 «13 «18 «13 


. E Mallory, Jr. 
A G Courtney.. 


H Mackie.... 
R Hull..... 
Vv i 


L B Fleming.. 
















EE PROSE oscceccas oe SHREK AN BU SBD 
i By Rice csccices ats SWB BMBEe Se BPR & 
W Morris ..... 10 9 16 12 15 16 13 13 18 14 
Mingo 9 14 18 14 15 19 14 14 18 
~ Mack ..... 10 14 15 15 14 16 12 12 15 14 
E W Jordan. - SHRBBBBEBH DB 
el car edabisideccdens 8 138 16 11 15 18 12 13 18 122 
Tey ION cuncexastandctccqake 6 138 13 15 12 17 12 14 18 13 
© BO iadssecadeevestdciacs 9 11 15 13 14 18 15 12 14 14 
{ Wy nd srictadvscnccarcreces 9 14 19 11 12 17 14 13 15 14 
F Mason .....0- ciduajhivcdewsne 9 14.16 12 15 15 13 13 17 1 
Th De NOE sdecducncdsicccocecs 10 13 19 14 13 18 14 15 18 15 
Be Oe ioc ctnxtvdcciisuces 7916 «12 8 14«14«*1 «18 12 
Fee EN ccucadvaicesedsaen E€ETBH SUNN BSH .. 
TF Be Beis cccsccas ee ee 7 13:13 «10 11 16 12 12 18 11 
PF WEG oc ckcccdcedcccsccs 10 12 17 14 13:19 18 13 «15 13 
Bi, Bs enc cacdseucectateue 1m BruseR Bowe « 
Te DD kcascoexe qhasiodanatea ae eee? fee | ee 
Cas cp acutcwscudwece € &@2 eo a 3B Bw & & 
H D Kirkover, Jr.........- owe 7 14 19 14 14 15 13 15 18 13 
Ce IE We vnescnccnaccosces <a SO Seas tan a ee ak es 
Cee BU ctcctevcccsvcccese 2 2 LV TD ee se 
Ce IE ch adderodcctiscececesite ae ee 60. oe we ge ae ae a 
i ae ituwwwdesdeteve <6 ee Me oe Se a Ken. wea 
8 UE err 604s ee one ve Oe ae 
E T Lashells. deen. da “ta 122 9 16 13 
E R Bristill.. ‘ er 
B Geall. i..é . ie Oe Ga 
C H Young ‘i T mee 
F L Seager..... <6" és - 14 10 
Bi DD FaOM . cciccdeccdcccsces 30° *S6" “8d “de Ge ue 
July 13, Second Day. 
Events: 1..39.-3-.4 :-§--6 7% & 9 
Targets: 10 145 2 15 15 2 16 15 @ 15 
DD i ie dis ticdéctcceres 6 15 19 12 13 18 13 14 19 12 
S T Mallory........- 10-11 19 14 11 15 13 13 19 1 
BD WeeeRvhecdccccic 9 14 19 13 13 17 14 «14 O16 14 
{ DF eR ivcccctecs - 9 14 19 14 11 19 15 15 18 14 
4 E Mallory, Jr.......... --- 10 14 18 11 10 17 15 15 20 14 
Bi © Cee ickccsccvecesccsce 8 13 15 15 14 @ 13 11 18 12 
Ey RRs cdalectecudccceese - 10 11:18 12 «13 «17 « «14«*214«218«O*2465 
We BBM bic sdeiccesees piu diebwas 10 15 17 12 14« 6 «11 O11 «WB O10 
We Rs CUR sie ccddcccccccsace 8 12 19 10 12 19 12 14 19 18 
L B Fleming..... pevovacksccdee 8 14 20 14 13 18 13 15 0 ll 
Be POGUE. cecvadedicrcddtetececca HBBRBBBANBEB.. «- 
W_ Motris.....cccccccsscscccece 9 10 @ 15-15 19 15 14 15 14 
| Me ntctdsddustwesesceccce 9 12 19 12 15 19 13 123 16 10 
MING Sh ci vcdcnievcesbedsdue ‘Brispypeeewen.. .. 
De TWOMINOU Reside liccccsvceces 10.13 18 13 13 18 12 13 16 15 
BD NOD|e8..0ccccccccccceeees 9BUMW214 DWH be 8 
E W _Jordan.. . 6 14-17 144 14 17 14 «10 «19 15 
E T Lashells 5 ll 92312 16 
W W Kellog.. -. 9-12-14 165 11 17 15 13 19 
Tc beacddrsestacsceabes 9 12 15 10 12 16 11 11 13 10 
W SO i fctdciccidcnrcs wokeer 7-:S 0: IY 7-3 is 
E Brisinstodl evcvciccveverscsses oe, COR rie ae ce eee 
C Crandall..... a cpeeccdds 5 9 8... 6 wae tae 
DOOES. ces ecedh cclocvssede 70 aren 7 alae 
Pi Ciieheccedvcetcsecedag Be Obes Eta’ iba de ee dates 
J McNaught.......6.cceeds +» - 144°:19 14413 146 12 8 16 14 
Geo Hamilton ........6. 0066. PE re ee ee et ee 
DW Gees csi ccccseveevedcoechs oo Set Dee “see EE oe a 
ED DW s ccccevceveuvcevedses «wie BHH 2 2H OH 
{ i ee a6: Wer ee japec ee a we ee 
PME cusedecdcadeecessc ny Stem ah eee Gihedetes (aa de 
Co a ech aacsnegaseness e%!- Be eta ad Vike! aes aacdialt ad 
BF DOGRMOTT fic ce ccccdesscse ae. oa Vea 98 0d, ob a lee 
Mr Ec Scnaccadekesdindciadds a te ae 
Oe EE diidduinduspdeasntdadicts ih: 2 we am, ae ew 2g Ce 
Be ENUNa ri cidcddeukecdedcedses e458, 0a 061 ee See Oe 
Se eo dardssducddciies aé 0) 00) tm cee, oe ad ee 8 
Be OUD as éfedvcdscdvetiuadaads et hat; a dn 400! TD oe 
By Bi del dein dvlotdecévecss as we fee § 
A C Bailey 2 
A Work..... wie |@ 
A D Falcone 7 


Dick Swivetrer. 


The Western Canadian Exposition makes a conspicuous feature 
of the trapshooting tournament to be held at Winnipeg on Aug. 1 
and 2, on the last two days of the great industrial fair. There are 
twelve target events provided each day, a total of 210 targets on the 
first day, and 234 on the second, with an entrance, $23, alike for 
each day. There are $1,000 added in money, trophies and medals. 
All purses will be divided by the Rose system, ratios 4, 3, 2 and 1, 
unless otherwise stated. The Western Canada championship is 
one of the main events. With the consent of the Robin Hood 
Powder Company, the Association has decided to make it a sweep- 
stake, $4 entrance, $25 added to the purse, which will be divided 
as follows: To the holder of the trophy if present on the 
grounds each year, 10 per cent. of the yaee to the winner, 40 
ig cent.; the balance to the next three high guns in the ratio of 

, 15 and 10 per cent. The international team shoot is for four- 
man teams of Canada and the United States. The international 
championship and the “Ogilvie doubles” are also star features. 
The folder containing the shooting programme bears the follow- 
ing cordial invitation: “Our American Cousins: We want you to 
be sure and pay us a visit this year, for we know you will be so 
well pleased with yom entertainment that in the years to come we 
will have you with us often. We promise you. that you will have 
no trouble with the customs at either Gretna or West Lynne. 
From present advices we expect to have fully 100 guns entered in 
the — a Bring your cum, eves if you never shot at the 
traps before. ur programme enables you to enter at a very 
small cost, Examine it : 














omni E 

Curcaco, IIll., July 13.—Our club shooters are enjoying themselves 
these summer months in the sport at the traps, which 1s practically 
the only sport possible at this season of the year. There will be a 
month and a half yet of the busy season among the trapshooters 
before the fall season begins, and in the meantime the boys are 
putting in their time. 

Among other interesting social features of the Chicago trap 
clubs are 2 couple of interclub team races, which will come off 
to-day and to-morrow. The first, that which is to be shot to-day, is 
between the Garfield Gun Club and the La Grange Gun Club, and 
will occur at the grounds of the latter club. Garfield won the 
first race with La Grange, and at this writing it is supposed that 
practically the same team will compete with the La Grange boys 
to-day. The teams will be made up of six men each, and the race 
is to be shot this afternoon. 

Grand Crossing Gun Club sends a team to Calumet Heights 
Gun Club to shoot a racé on July 14. The regular medal shoot of 
the Grand Crossing Club will be carried forward to Calumet 
Heights grounds and there decided. The Grand Crossing men 
can without much trouble make the short run from Grand Cross- 
ing station to the Calumet Heights station on the lake ‘shore, a 
short distance to the south and east. It need not be said that this 
occasion will be a highly enjoyable one in every way, for there is 
perhaps no outing place so close to Chicago which can compare 
with the: Calumet Heights Club in pleasant and entertaining 
features. 

The grounds are directly upon the lake front, and the shooting 
is done on the beach in front of the spacious club house. 

There cannot be too many of these social races between different 
trap clubs, and this is a form of the sport which makes it more 
ieteresting than the regular club shooting or the hackneyed sweep- 
stakes, which ordinarily go to the minority of names and the 
majority of skill, — : 

Pullman Gan Club shoots this afternoon at its new grounds. 
This newly organized association of shooters in the southern part 
of the city is handsomely equipped for business, having spacious 
grounds of seventeen acres, inclosed. The membership is a strong 
one, very generally made up from the employees of the Pullman 
Company. The shoots will occur regularly throughout the summer. 


Duluth Ninth Annual, 


The secretary of the Central Gun Club, of Duluth, Minn., in- 
closes the following report of the ninth annual tournament of the 
ciub, recently held at Duluth: 

The ninth annual tournament of the Central Gun Club, of 
Duluth, Minn., was held on the club’s grounds on July 5 and 6. 
Like all the preceding tournaments given by this club, it was a 
success in every way. The attendance was somewhat disappointing, 
particularly in view of the fact that the club added $440 in cash to 
the purses, more than any other club has added to its programme 
this season, in this section of the country, 

Hughes, of Palmyra, Wis., carried off first average with a_per- 
centage of 97.66. Hirschy, of Minneapolis, was second, and Mor- 
rison, of St. Paul, was third. It was a case of dog eat dog all 
through the tournament, and a whole lot of fun was occasioned 
when the bulletins were hung out announcing the moneys in each 
event. 

The better a man shot, the less money he got, although the 
money was Givided on the percentage system, which is apie 
to favor the crackerjacks. The trouble was the whole crowd was 
in one class, and there were but few shooters who were not shoot- 
ing into the money all the time. A perusal of the scores, which 
follow, will show that the game was a hard one for ‘the poor 
“wolves,” and the whole crowd might just as well have come here 
and shot for fun at free targets for a couple of days and divided up 
the average money. Every man but one who shot through the 
tournament received an average prize of from $15 to $5, and in 
most cases this average prize represented all that they were ahead. 
Next. year we will have a shoot that will be different from any- 
thing that has ever been given anywhere, but just what it will be 
I will not say at present. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Garlield Gun Club. 


Chicago, July 13.—The following scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fourth trophy shoot of the 
second series. The flight of the targets was very unsatisfactory 
ae the trophy shoot, and as a consequence the ‘scores are 
away below grade. Later on the trap worked better and the scores 
show a decided improvement. 

Our team and a large delegation of other members went out to 
see and take part in the match with La Grange Gun Club, and as 
a consequence only sixteen of our members showed up on the 
home grounds. 

Dr Meek won in Class A, A, Marshall in Class B, C. T. Keck 
and C. H. Kehl tied in Class C. The scores: 

Fourth trephy shoot: 
W T Joh 
Dr Meek 
J D Pollard 
we seb 
P McGowan 
A McGowan.. 

L Thomas 
H_ Bates 

C H Kehl 
e Huff 

A Marshall 
Monighan 
Drinkwater 


1101101101011011111100010—16 
1110011100110011111111111—19 

- --0001110011101111100001010—13 
-0011110010101101100010000—11 

- - 0111000111111011111100000—15 
0111010110111110000101000—13 
110100010101110011010110—13 
1010101101101111011001000—14 
0101101100101100000110010—11 
1001100011011010110101011—14 


1101011011001000111011011—15 
0000000110001910000001000— 5 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill, July 13.—In the monthly handicap shoot to-day 
Young, with a handicap of 2, and Weber, with a handicap of 3, 
scored the limit, and tied for first prize. Geo. Leffingwell defeated 
Frolick in a match at 25 birds, i a score of 24 to 20, and in 
two matches at 25 birds each, between Pumphrey and Shel- 
lenberger, the former was victorious by 5 and 3 targets respectively. 
The scores: 

Monthly handicap: 
Alabaster, 0 1110122122*2112 —13 
Krueger, 1 1011112202*11121 —13 
Pumphrey, 1 1221111222010111 14 
CEE. Binicctnnanevecsavpdouddeccésbitesessescee 20122011*211211112—15 
Gillis, 0 112111210212*11 + —13 
Shellenberger, 3 110101110111111110—14 
Barto, 2222022212221220 -—14 
Young, } 1012%221121222121 —15 
ee cae ee na et eel at a chalice aie mae 210001 **1022220 

Twenty-five-bird match: 
Frolick 
Geo Leffingwell 


2112 !22022101112010221212—20 

2221212111222121222022212—24 
Miss-and-out: 

Pumphrey 

Barto 

Young 


110 10 1110~=—s 110 
2222 = 220 210 21 
0 0 1220 =, 
Shellenberger 2110 «=6111210 Ss 0 0 

Gillis 1112 = 122222 «2221_—Sss:10 
Creyp , 0 ee 


122211 0 
Match at 25 birds: 
Pumphrey 
Shellenberger 
Match at 25 birds: 
Pumphrey 
Shellenberger 


1022110211121211212222222—23 
11102021101021202112120*2—18 


0221212221022011121221101—21 
01110112*01*010*122222222—17 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., July 183.—Dr. Carson won the high gun trophy in 
both the weekly and monthly trophy shoots of the Chicago Gun 
Club to-day. Bowles won the weekly handicap trophy with a 
handicap of 5, and Dr, Carson, shooting from the 2lyds. mark, 
won the monthly trophy. Scores: 

Broke. Hdcp. a 


1111011111101101101111111—21 6 
Dr Carson ... - -1191111111111101111110111—23 0 
E M Steck . 0110111101111111111111111—22 0 
TURD oc knscscbucnvoseee 1111111111011111113111011—23 5 25 
Borroft 1111111101011110111100111—20 6 
Mrs Howard 1000101011100010111011111—15 10 
Dr Morton 101110011010012.1011110010—15 5 
Ties: 
Bowles 
Monthly tro 
Mrs Carson, 1 
Mrs Howard, 16 
Dunbar, 
Hammond, 16 
Dr Burkey, 
Bowles, 
Borroff, 
Dr Morton, 18 
SP RN” Chis ncccodecapsanks sovdesesiesesasnrpenee 121111111101111—14 
Steck, 20 111110111011111-—13 


Champlain Gun Club. | 


Cnuamptain, N. Y., July 12.—The two-day shoot of the Champlain 
Gun Club was a success. The pair event at 30 targets on July 4 
was won by Fort and Scriver, with a score of 23, beating Holcombe 
and Weisman, whose scores were 21; Denison and Douglass broke 
19, Norton and Thompson 22. 

The international match of 100 targets between Canadian and 
American teams was won by a score of 84 to 8) in favor of the 
Americans. The Canadian team was composed of Messrs. Bates, 
J. H. Payne, Van Vliet, Braithwaite and A. H. Scriver. The 
Americans were represented by Messrs. Denison, Fraser, Hol- 
combe, Bredenberg and Payne. The gold medal for the best ag- 

regate score in the two days was won by R. B. Dennison, of 

Soston, Mass. The following are the complete scores: 


Thursday, July 4. 
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Targets: 
Fort 
Holcombe 
Denison 
Weisman 
Head 
Thompson 
Bates 
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Tue Danville Gun Club gave a successful and enjoyable tourna- 
ment July 11 at its grounds, east of that flourishing ony. There 
were altogether twenty-nine participants, and a total of targets 
were shot. The targets were bluerocks from a magpetran of great 
range and distributive powers, and considering this and the ex- 
tremely hot weather, scores were very good. J. S. Boa won first 
prize, Clark second, Cadwallader third, amd Riehl fourth average. 
Scores are here given: 

Events: 

Wiggins 
Cadwallader 
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IR a dice A ised tut Ae AG Atay Nad ee on ons 
Hail to the Victors. 

We had no fear of evil hap 
When erst we saw them sail; 

We knew our Indians, every chap, 
Would twist the Lion’s tail. 

Yet, though we knew these warriors well, 
poe pacer how they would shoot, 


We did not know, how could we tell, 
*Twould be such easy fruit? 


We scanned with eager, hopeful eyes 
The papers day by day; 

And every time they won a prize 
The Eagle cried, “Hurray!” 

And now, the print’s at hand that brings 
The Briton’s tale of woe, 

The good bird gaily flaps his wings 
And screams, “I told you so.” 


But, setting levity aside, 
’Twas no ly done, indeed. 

And pauses all the land with pride 
To grant the victors’ meed 

Of honor, and extend the hand 
Of cheer from cot and dome; 

Rejoicing as our sturdy band 

omes sailing proudly home. 


Theirs is the glory, ours the end, 
And now the work is done; 
Ten thousand marksmen would defend 
The trophies they have won. 
Do any seek yet broader schools? 
We cite them man for man 
To contest under any rules 
And conquer if they can. 
F. C. R. 


The Massachusetts Amateur Shooting Association. 


_Patmer, Mass.—The Massachusetts Amateur Shooting Associa- 
tion held its third shoot of the season at Brookfield on July 4. 
The lowest scores during this year were made. 

In the team shoot, five men, 25 birds per man, Springfield was 
first with 93, Winchendon 88, Palmer 82, Brookfield - Holyoke 60. 
The standing of the clubs in the Association to date is Winchendon 
281, Springfield 278, Palmer 271, Brookfield 258, Holyoke 240. 

The next Association shoot will be held at Winchendon, Aug. 14. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Austin Shotgun Cartridges. 


- We — Te putting on Le market - gutiodty new and comptes 
ine of s! s, in paper shells, comprising a hi rade 
smokeless; an intermediate grade smokeless called the ffiash”; 
and a black powder cartridge, the “Crack Shot,” which is su- 
perior to ing in the market. Ask your dealer for our goods, 
and you will have the most perfect ammunition of the day. Austin 
Cartridge Company, Cleveland, O.—Adv. 


A novelty for fishing rods is advertised in the columns of 
Forest axp Srream this week. It consists of a revolving tip, 
which is i ly well adapted to casting and fly-fishing. This 
tip can be to rod by any one in five minutes.—Adv. 





